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Our Contributors 


George D. Stoddard, President of the University of Illinois and Chairman, U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, from his deep understanding of the purpose and principles 
of UNESCO, selected certain ideas which he thought personnel workers could most easily 
translate into action in their schools and colleges. 


The next three articles were read as papers at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Guidance Personnel held in New York City November 1-3 
under the presidency of Miss Florence Myers. 


Oliver C. Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, has made a most helpful analysis of some of the ways in which waste of human resources 
can be prevented. Although there is heightened awareness of the need for conservation of 
human resources in times of war, it is an equally important problem in times of peace and 
reconstruction. 


Morris Krugman, Assistant ‘Superintendent in charge of Guidance, New York City 
Schools, was one of the discussants of Dr. Carmichael’s paper, and presented a most important 
point of view on the emotional component in the development of human resources. 


Ordway Tead, Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City, crystallized 
essential guidance concepts in the form of “Ten Commandments,” which may well guide 
the professional action of all personnel workers. 


Gertrude Forrester, Head Counselor at West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
has combined counseling adolescents with the teaching of counselors in courses at Columbia 
University, Boston University, University of Delaware, and the University of Wisconsin. 
Her books—Methods of Vocational Guidance, Revised and Enlarged, published by D. C. 
Heath and Company and Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliography, published by 
H. W. Wilson Company—are decidedly among the most practical and helpful in the whole 
vocational guidance literature. The report of her year’s work as head counselor not only 
outlines in detail the work of the educational and vocational counselor, but also serves as 
an example of one type of annual report such as many deans make to their principal or 
president. 

“Sources of Information about Occupations” was prepared by the Editor for those who 
are beginning to build an up-to-date file on vocations. 

Hulda E. Thelander, M.D., specialist in the field of pediatrics practicing in San Fran- 
cisco and a member of The American Academy of Pediatrics, submitted some facts about 
medicine as a vocation which she thought would be of interest to counselors of young women 
in colleges. 





UNESCO: Ideas and Actions 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


The Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
© Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
© adopted in London in 1945 perma- 
© nently unites ideology and action. It 
§ declares “that since wars begin in the 
| minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” This is abstract. Ar- 
@ ticle I outlining the functions of the 
© organization states that the way in 
@ which peace shall be established, as 
) far as UNESCO is concerned, is “by 
| promoting collaboration among the 
} nations through education, science and 
culture.” 

In its first years, UNESCO has 
= had to shake loose from the doctrine 
} that avy program in education, science 
| or culture, if it helped people, would 
=» thereby contribute directly to the pur- 
B poses of UNESCO. Hundreds of well 
i meaning persons have presented such 
| Programs to the Executive Board of 
{ UNESCO. At times, their programs 
have been given a trial run. Increas- 
Hingly, however, the delegations to the 
| UNESCO Conferences have urged 
|upon the Executive Board the neces- 
sity of choosing, and choosing wisely, 

§'n order not to dissipate UNESCO’s 
Hrestricted funds. After all, UNESCO 
_[eteceives from all its 64 member na- 
tions less than $9,000,000 per year. 
Hence the work of UNESCO cannot 
mbe accomplished solely by a central 


- 
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staff in Paris. It needs the active re- 
inforcement of national commissions 
and co-operating bodies, and these, in 
turn, must receive the steady support 
of hundreds of organizations and of 
millions of persons if UNESCO is re- 
motely to approach its goals. 

The question is, How can the in- 
dividual really take part in UNESCO 
and contribute in this way toward 
world peace and understanding? All 
responsible persons are eager to ren- 
der some assistance, for the alterna- 
tives have become painfully clear. To- 
day there can be no peace without 
strength of arms, but to depend sole- 
ly on military strength is to run coun- 
ter to all history. There will come a 
time when citizens of all countries will 
ask, What is the limit in armaments? 
How long must we fight? Thought- 
ful persons will insist that, paralleling 
all military endeavors, we establish a 
plan for making war unrewarding and 
contemptible. 

There are many plans indeed, but 
there is only one to which the United 


_ States and 59 other nations are sol- 


emnly pledged, namely, the United 
Nations. UNESCO is one of its Spe- 
cialized Agencies. No other form of 
world organization is now being seri- 
ously considered by the nations of the 
world. In our time efforts toward 
peace will succeed or fail with the for- 
tunes of the United Nations. 
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This is all very well in theory, but 
let us return to the question, What 
can I, as an educated American citizen, 
responsible also for the guidance and 
education of others, do to help and 
improve the United Nations? 

The answer for some of us is found 
in the work of UNESCO. UNESCO 
is the organization through which 
teachers, scientists, scholars, museum 
directors, workers in communications 
and cultural leaders may find their ef- 
forts concentrated upon the goal. 
There is no substitute for individual 
understanding, but taken alone it is 
not enough. One can read for months 
about the United Nations, about its 
Specialized Agencies such as UNES- 
CO, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO), the World Health 
Organization (WHO) or the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) 


without contributing much to their ef- 


fectiveness. To be personally effec- 
tive, is to be in relation to a program. 

We can illustrate this by noting the 
composition of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. This body 
was formed by an act of Congress for 
the purpose of advising the govern- 
ment and for assisting in the develop- 
ment of the international program of 
UNESCO. Of its 100 members, 60 
are representatives of national organi- 
zations that have an explicit interest in 
the promulgation of peace through ed- 
ucation. This list of 60 does not re- 
main the same. A rotation system has 
been established whereby new organi- 
zations come into it for a period of 
years. Let me mention a dozen of the 
60 organizations at present represent- 
ed in the Commission: 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


American Association of School Administra- 

tors 

American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

American Library Association 

American National Theatre and Academy 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

United States National Student Association 
Now, anybody that belongs to any one 
of these organizations has a direct con- 
nection with UNESCO. All these or- 
ganizations on the national basis, and 
many on an international basis, are en- 
couraged to bring UNESCO into a 
focus. They utilize printed materials, 
radio and television programs, discus- f 
sion groups and town meetings. 

At the present time we have, among 
others, two great committees in the 
U. S. National Commission, one on 
UNESCO program, under the chair- 
manship of Robert Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and one on 
UNESCO activities in the United 
States under Paul H. Sheats of the 
University of California at Los An- ff 
geles. The first committee receives 
ideas from the representatives and 
from others interested in UNESCO 
and evaluates them. Finally, through 
the channels of the Commission, tt 
makes recommendations to the U. S. 
delegations in the General Confer- 
ences of UNESCO. Thus there is 
direct line from an idea on the part of 
any person or group to the consult:- 
tions and discussions on the interns 
tional program of UNESCO. At the 
same time the United States is regu- 
arly represented in the Executive 
Board of UNESCO, its chief govert 
ing body. The American member # 














the present time is Luther Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress. Since Mr. Evans 
is also active in the affairs of the U. S. 
National Commission, we have a sec- 








































y ond channel by which ideas may come 
from any person, agency or locality 
- and be transmitted directly to the gov- 
ors erning group in Paris. 
ion There are numerous examples of 
one [} United States leadership in the matter 
‘on- ff} of determining the final program. 
or- ff} Some of them spring from our long 
and ff history of free education and cultural 
en- [) independence. Thus from the begin- 
to af) ning, Americans have understood the 
ials, F) necessity of eliminating illiteracy—of 
scus- [} carrying education beyond the three 
= R’s in order that every person will 
nong f) have opportunities to grow, to find 
. the B% work and to co-operate with others. 
e on § We know, too, that a nation may find 
hair- f) through education a means of realiz- 
Uni- ing its long-range objectives. Such 
e on) ideas are not strange to us—they go 
‘nited f) back 300 years in our history—but 
£ the f) they are strange in countries that have 
; An- §) failed to sense the massive frustration 
ceives |) that comes with ignorance and lack of 
; and §) opportunity. In the 20th century, ig- 
ESCO fF norant peoples are not only unhappy 
rough fy Peoples; they are dangerous. They 
ion, it jan be overrun by tyrannical leaders. 
U.S. One of the encouraging things about 
‘onfer- ff} UNESCO is the way in which the 
re is2@ Women of the world have rallied to 
art of fits major principles and programs. We 
nsulta- fread in the recent publication Human 
aterna PeRights: The Task Before Us, a report 
At the of the Tenth Conference of the Inter- 
s regu-Penational Federation of University 
ecutivt{y Vomen at Zurich and Basle, 1950, 
govern the following statement by Anne G. 
mber atpeannell, President of Sweet Briar 


UNESCO: Ipeas anp Actions 


Wav OI Li 
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“How much can teachers or others do as 
individuals in the world of 1950? Many in- 
dividuals feel repressed or hemmed in by com- 
munity or nation, or by fear, or persecution. 
Freedom must be sought in the world we live 
in, not in a vacuum. If we are to achieve free- 
dom it must be built out of the materials of 
our times, the mid-twentieth century, not in 
isolation. We have to build freedom and a 
rational, humanistic education constantly anew 
in the midst of the special dangers of our day. 
There were even fewer rights in other days. 
The attainment of freedom of any kind has 
always been a constant, bitter fight. Conse- 
quently we must each do our part. Supporting 
the principles of the Declaration of Human 
Rights is first and last an individual responsi- 
bility.” 

In the same publication is printed 
a stirring address on world citizenship 
by Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, the Di- 
rector General of UNESCO. To 


quote from it: 


“As you will have realized, my purpose in 
addressing your meeting was none other than 
to induce you to follow, support and aid 
UNESCO’s work. We have reached a stage 
when hesitation is no longer possible: our right 
to speak of peace is forfeit if we do not now 
devote ourselves to the duties which peace im- 
poses. In its own specific field UNESCO con- 
tinues its mission of peace: it will succeed if it 
wins the allegiance of sufficient people. But it 
must be admitted frankly that there are not 
enough women in UNESCO. I do not mean 
in the Secretariat or in the central organization 
itself, where many women hold important 
posts. . . . In National Commissions and 
UNESCO clubs in the various Member States, 
UNESCO still has not as many women helpers 
as its work demands.” 


It is not possible to give in detail 
the ways in which deans of women 
and counselors can be helpful in work- 
ing toward peace. Perhaps a simple 
recapitulation will suffice. As I see it, 
every person, up to the limit of his 
time and energy, can do these things: 

(1) Each person can become per- 
sonally familiar with the Constitution, 
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the aims and the programs of UNES- 
CO. Papers are published from time 
to time in the State Department. In- 
formation can be had also by writing 
to the UNESCO Relations Staff of 
the Department. The official publish- 
er of UNESCO documents in the 
United States is Columbia University. 
In the Midwest, the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations maintains a list 
of the documents available. 

Recently the NEA has set up a spe- 
cial service for teachers called the 
United Nations Education Service. 
These materials are published by the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the NEA in Washington, D.C. As 
an immediate practical reference, I 
recommend the brochure recently is- 
sued by the U. S. National Commis- 
sion entitled The United Nations and 
You. It can be obtained from the U. 
S. Government Printing Office. 

(2) Each person can look into his 
organizational affiliations to see in 
what ways they carry on UNESCO 
activities. All teachers, students, work- 
ers and scientists are eligible for or- 
ganizations that take an active part in 
UNESCO’s work. 

(3) Each person, through local, 
state and regional activities, can keep 
up his interest and his effectiveness 
in international relations. Women’s 
clubs, education clubs and service clubs 
are illustrative. 

(4) Each person can look to the 
schools and colleges. Somewhere in 
their curricula, particularly in civics, 
political science and international re- 
lations, they should offer addresses, 
discussions and programs on UNES- 
CO activities. 
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(5) A few persons—indeed several 
thousands—can find professional op- 
portunities in UNESCO work. It is 
true that only about 500 are located 
in Paris, but hundreds more are need- 
ed in the member states to carry on 
the various programs. Eventually, 
several thousand teachers will be 































found in the programs on fundamen- P 
tal education, for it is planned to 
spend $20,000,000 in the next 12 ef 
years in the development of this work. ht 
Finally, it is helpful to be more “ 
than an observer. It is better to be a ae 
participant. About 2,000 persons can pe 
be accommodated at the Third Na- try 
tional Conference sponsored by the U. -, 
S. National Commission to be held in tee 
New York the latter part of January, - 
1952. Each of these 2,000 persons Set 
will be expected to go back to his com- inal 
munity and to his organization in or- citi: 
der to “spread the gospel” and to un- hn 
dertake practical programs. Such ac- eon 
tions may range from a better school the 
offering in world affairs to campaigns J of , 
for buying UNESCO’s book and gift port 
coupons. man 
Two recent leaflets published by the A 
U. S. National Commission will give plet. 
practical ideas on these and related MR all ¢ 
matters: UNESCO Town and UNES-§ tion. 
CO Publications That Should Be Inf ness, 
Every Library. There are available and - 
also filmstrips and radio programs huma 
These possibilities and many other divid, 
are described in the bulletins met- comp; 
tioned. ability 
The goal is world peace. As wf Placer 






move haltingly toward it, we wh0 
guide and counsel youth may be abl 
to help them toward a better future 









Manpower Needs and Their Implications For Education 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


In a sense there is no limit to man- 
power needs whether in times of peace 
or of war. Of course, the conscious- 
ness of need is greater when defense 
efforts make heavy demands upon our 
human and material resources, but so- 
ciety at all times requires the best of 
every citizen. In other words, the ul- 
timate manpower needs of the coun- 
try can be met only when every man 
and woman is operating at maximum 
usefulness. With this ideal in mind, 
it might be worth while to sketch 
briefly the chief factors that make for 
inefficiency, for lowered usefulness of 
citizens in all walks of life, and thus 
for a drain on our manpower re- 
sources. This would provide perhaps 
the broad base for the consideration 
of education’s responsibility and op- 
portunity for assisting in meeting 
manpower needs. 

As a means of presenting the com- 
plete picture, it might be well first of 
all to list the factors without elabora- 
tion. They are as follows: (1) sick- 
ness, accidents and lowered physical 
and mental vitality; (2) failure in 
human relations, discord and strife in- 
dividually and collectively; (3) in- 
competence due to lack of training or 
ability; (4) ineffectiveness due to 
placement in positions for which the 
individual is not suited—the round 
peg in the square hole; and finally, 
(5) failure to identify and develop 
talents to maximum capacity either 
through lack of opportunity or moti- 
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vation. While this listing may ap- 
pear somewhat arbitrary and vague, 
through a discussion of each item in 
turn it may be possible at least par- 
tially to justify it and to indicate the 
relevance of each factor listed. 

When Mr. Eisenhower returned 
from France in 1945 to become chief 
of staff he was amazed to learn that 
“more than 5,000,000 men in age 
groups 18 to 37 had been rejected for 
military service, almost 40 per cent 
because of a mental or emotional de- 
fect.” He concluded that “the inef- 
fective use of our manpower jeopar- 
dizes the security of the U. S. in war 
and represents a major drain on the 
efficiency of the economy in peace- 
time.” These men were not in hos- 
pitals or suffering from recognizable 
illness in most cases. They were re- 
jected because of physical, mental, or 
emotional defects, low physical and 
mental vitality. 

Of the number accepted for mili- 
tary service 750,000 were separated 
from it because of mental or emotional 
defects. At the present time 300,000 
veterans are receiving pensions for 
neuro-psychiatric disabilities. This is 
the record of men and women from 
18 to 38 years of age, in the period of 
greatest physical and mental vigor. 

A glance at the population as a 
whole reveals that some 16,000,000 
citizens, more than 10 per cent of the 
total, are admitted to hospitals every 
year, that the average daily census in 
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the hospitals is 1,224,496, and that 
the daily census in psychiatric and 
mental hospitals is some 560,000. 

If you add to these figures the num- 
ber of deaths and injuries inflicted 
each year by preventable accidents the 
total is truly staggering. Automobile 
accidents alone account for some 30,- 
000 deaths a year while other acci- 
dents bring the grand total of fatali- 
ties to approximately 100,000 annual- 
ly. Non-fatal mishaps account for 
several hundred thousand more vic- 
tims which means loss of time from 
productive activity and lowered effi- 
ciency even after work is resumed. 

When we recall that hospitalization 
and recovery from accident and dis- 
ease means not only loss of time for 
the patients but for the hordes of 
workers engaged in looking after the 
sick and disabled, it is clear that dis- 
ease and accidents constitute an ap- 
palling drain on the nation’s manpow- 
er resources. 

What are the implications of these 
facts for education? In a land where 
education is universal, where 20 per 
cent of the entire population is con- 
tinually in school, where medical and 
health sciences are more advanced 
than in any other section, and where 
safety measures are constantly 
stressed, the record just cited surely 
indicates failure somewhere in the ed- 
ucational system. If through a more 
thorough education and training of 
youth in health and safety, accident 
and disease could be cut in half the 
effective manpower resources would 
be enormously increased. 

Someone has suggested that the 
chief reason for individual failure in 
occupations is lack of ability to work 


well with others. This, far more than 
competence and skill, accounts for the 
loss of position with the consequent 
dislocation and unhappiness. This is 
the common experience of those who 
have responsibility for handling per- 
sonnel at all levels of employment. 
While that fact is generally recog- 
nized it has not been adequately re- 
flected in educational emphasis. 
Knowledge, skill in writing and speak- 
ing, training for vocations, have been 
considered the chief objectives of the 
educational process. Little attention 
relatively has been given to develop- 
ing the attitudes and outlook neces- 
sary to effective cooperation with oth- 
ers. The waste of manpower due to 
friction and maladjustment warrants 
a new look at the educational prob- 
lem involved and a new emphasis on 
human relations in the school pro- 
gram. 

The tragedy and waste evident in 
the career of the maladjusted individ- 
ual is multiplied a thousandfold when 
transferred to the group. Labor-man- 
agement disputes which result in 
strikes and lockouts are at bottom sim- 
ply failures in human relations. The 
interests of both groups are basically 
the same. Both depend upon the suc- 
cess of the enterprise in which they are 
engaged and neither can succeed with- 
out the other, yet the waste caused by 
industrial conflicts is incalculable. 

The chief criticism of the schools is 
usually the lack of competence of 
their products. The graduates have 
not acquired the basic tools, are not 
proficient in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and know too little of 
American history and traditions. The 
college graduate has a smattering of 
knowledge in several fields but is not 
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well grounded in any and has no skills 
by which to earn a living. Complaints 
against the educational system are 
more widespread and more vigorous 
recently than in many years. In other 
words, schools and colleges are ac- 
cused of failure to utilize fully the 
human resources entrusted to them in 
development and training. 

Much of the criticism is based on 
lack of knowledge of what is taking 
place, a lack of understanding of what 
the goals should be, and, in some in- 
stances, on a basic hostility to the ex- 
pansion of public education on eco- 
nomic grounds. Whether or not these 
complaints are soundly based is not 
the important consideration. The real 
question is whether youth is getting 
maximum benefit from the years in 
school. Since schools enroll one fifth 
of the population every year, if they 
do not produce maximum results they 
are responsible for great waste of 
manpower resources. The answer of 
the schools to the manpower shortage 
should, therefore, be to redouble their 
efforts to shape a program that will 
produce the best possible results. 

The colleges and universities that 
prepare for the professions, for leader- 
ship in business and government must 
be constantly appraising the needs of 
those who will occupy positions of un- 
usual influence and power and the 
means provided to fulfill their re- 
quirements. The unprecedented stir- 
rings in the undergraduate and pro- 
fessional fields, and the concern of col- 
leges and universities over improve- 
ment of their programs are encourag- 
ing signs. They appear to be increas- 
ingly aware of their responsibility to 
produce men and women who are not 


only technically competent but com- 
petent in human relations as well. 

A great drain on manpower re- 
sources results from misdirection of 
talents. The number of misfits in all 
walks of life is indicated by those who 
are unhappy in their work. The re- 
sourceful, energetic, and intelligent 
person is likely to keep on looking 
until he finds congenial work but vast 
numbers of people drift into occupa- 
tions more or less by accident and once 
located find it difficult to change. The 
result frequently is discontent and 
frustration and hence great waste. 

Perhaps the weakest link in the edu- 
cational system is the lack of adequate 
guidance of youth in the choice of vo- 
cation. A chief difficulty is the fact 
that the means of identifying talents 
and aptitudes are so meager. But rela- 
tively few schools make use of the 
tests already developed. In the older 
professions—medicine, law and engi- 
neering—aptitude tests are being reg- 
ularly used as one means of selecting 
the best qualified applicants. As bet- 
ter ways of identifying the special 
bent of students are devised and their 
use becomes prevalent, schools and 
colleges can perform a most useful 
function in helping to eliminate mis- 
fits in the vocations and professions. 

The importance of guidance will 
become increasingly evident as the 
community college movement gains 
momentum. In institutions which pro- 
vide terminal technical programs and 
at the same time general education 
courses for those who wish to pursue 
studies beyond the first two years, it 
becomes even more essential to have a 
more adequate means of guidance. The 
new national non-profit a~ency, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. will be able 
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to render increasingly effective ser- 
vice to both schools and colleges in 
this area. 

Perhaps the greatest single waste of 
our manpower resources lies in our 
failure to discover and develop the 
special talents of the youth of the 
land. No adequate means of identifi- 
cation except in limited fields, have 
yet been devised. Economic and other 
barriers often prevent the full devel- 
opment of talent discovered, while 
lack of motivation, which might be 
stimulated through wise counseling, 
results in an incalculable loss to 
society. 

The Commission on the Need for a 
State University in New York State 
discovered through its studies in 1947 
that less than half the upper quarter 
of the high school graduates in this 
state go beyond high school while only 
26% of the 2nd quarter enter college. 
If that is true of the state with the 
greatest economic resources, what 
must be the situation in the poorer 
states? Based on these considerations 
it is logical to conclude that more than 
half of the superior talent of the coun- 
try is largely wasted because its de- 
velopment is neglected. 

Some 300 persons out of 1,000,000 
are classed as brillant. This means 
three out of every 10,000. Locating 
them is as difficult as finding the pro- 
verbial needle in a haystack, and even 
if the schools are successful in identi- 
fying them there is no assurance that 
they will have further educational 
opportunity. Scholarships and loan 
funds help but the amounts available 
are frequently too small to meet the 
need. The loss to the nation and to 
society when the most brilliant are 
neglected cannot be measured, for 
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how could you estimate the value to 
society of an Edison, an Einstein or 
an Eisenhower? 

The implications of these facts for 
education are obvious. Its responsi- 
bility for. discovering the gifted in all 
fields and for providing maximum 
stimulation and development is un- 
questioned and yet it frequently hap- 
pens that far more time and energy is 
spent on the weaker students because 
the stronger ones can get along with- 
out it. One of the glaring weaknesses 
in American education at all levels is 
its failure to challenge the ablest stu- 
dents, to call forth their best efforts, 
and to encourage their fullest devel- 
opment. 

One of the best examples of the 
difficulty in predicting future needs is 
provided by the engineering profes- 
sion. Two or three years ago great 
concern was expressed over the num- 
bers enroled in engineering. It ap- 
peared at that time that far more were 
being trained than could be employed 
by industry. Consequently, young 
men were advised against taking 
training in that field. Even deans of 
engineering schools were discouraging 
applicants on the ground that a sur- 
plus of men was being trained. So 
rapidly has the picture changed that 
today distress is generally expressed 
over the shortage of engineers and of 
students preparing for the profession. 

What then can we say about the im- 
plications for education of present and 
future manpower needs? Perhaps only 
this. Education’s task is to assist the 
development of each individual’s po- 
tentialities with a view to enabling 
him to live the fullest and most fruit- 
ful life and to be of maximum useful- 
ness to society. This involves physical 
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and mental vigor, ability to work with 
others, competence in some vocation 
or profession which is suited to the 
individual’s interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities, and the identification and de- 
velopment of individual talents. If 
education is to make its full contribu- 
tion toward fulfilling the country’s 
manpower needs in the days ahead 


when the demands will doubtless tax 
its resources to the limit, it must take 
into account all the factors that con- 
stitute a drain on manpower effective- 
ness and seek to eliminate them 
through the well-rounded develop- 
ment of every child keeping in mind 
always his individual talents and the 
needs of society. 





Emotional Factors Related to the 
Use of Human Resources 


MORRIS KRUGMAN 


Dr. Carmichael listed five major 
factors that lower usefulness of citi- 
zens in all walks of life and there- 
fore constitute a drain on manpower 
resources. In considering any given 
set of factors, there is always the dan- 
ger of oversimplification and placing 
undue stress on one’s own interests, 
and seeing only what one wishes to 
see. I certainly am not more objective 
than others in this respect, but I won- 
der whether I am incorrect in believ- 
ing that each of the five factors has a 
large component that can roughly be 
labeled “emotional.” 

Certainly, there is illness that is 
truly physical; there are accidents that 
are true accidents; and there does 
exist a condition of lowered vitality 
that is physically based. But lowered 
mental vitality can be psychologically 
caused; many physical illnesses do 
have emotional components; and 
many accidents are found to happen 
over and over again to the same peo- 


ple—we have come to label them the 
accident-prone. We see, then, that 
even in the case of the clearly physical 
factors there are psychological ele- 
ments. The other four factors have 
even more of the emotional compo- 
nent. Mere mention of them high- 
lights this: failure in human rela- 
tions; incompetence; improper job 
placement; and failure to develop 
talents. 

The facts about causes of rejection 
for military service and about neuro- 
psychiatric disabilities presented by 
Dr. Carmichael do not, by any means, 
tell the entire story, but they are 
startling enough to cause us to wonder 
about the place of education, guidance, 
and personnel services in the preven- 
tion of some of this misery. Must 
these facts remain constants in our 
scheme of things, or can we do some- 
thing about them? When physical dis- 
eases assume epidemic proportions, or 
when one or another medical condi- 
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tion becomes prevalent, medicine, 
public health, and education form a 
league and go to work at the root of 
the condition. In the case of mental 
health, and the prevention of mental 
illness, we are still largely in the talk- 
ing stage. The agencies that can exert 
influence toward the reduction of men- 
tal illness are still working in their 
own grooves and have thus far failed 
to get together for effective results. 

Dr. Carmichael has referred to the 
personal tragedies and the social loss 
resulting from failure to locate the 
brilliant; from inadequate vocational 
guidance and placement; from the 
breakdown in personal relations. Cer- 
tainly, no one oriented in this field ex- 
pects miraculous solutions for these 
basic problems. There are things, 
however, that we can do, to bring so- 
lutions somewhat closer to a few of 
the problems. These proposals are by 
no means new or revolutionary, but 
they have yet to be tried on any large 
scale. 

1. The first of these is improved 
training for those engaged in person- 
nel services. This is stating the obvi- 
ous, but where do we really stand in 
training? Do we give our guidance 
and personnel workers the power, the 
skills, to identify, to understand and 
to cope with any of the major prob- 
lems listed? Do they know, other than 
abstractly, from books, what a human 
being really is like; what his motiva- 
tions for behavior are; what the 
meaning of his behavior is; and what 
modifications in attitudes, feelings, 
and behavior we have a right to ex- 
pect under specified treatment or con- 
ditions? You will undoubtedly ask, 
“Are we psychiatrists? Is that our 
function?”” No—guidance workers are 
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not expected to be psychiatrists. But 
how can we expect to deal with human 
beings without knowing what they 
really are like—I mean real human 
beings—not caricatures in text books. 
In other branches of medicine we find 
a great variety of workers who influ- 
ence people’s health, but are not them- 
selves doctors—they derive their 
knowledge and skills from medicine 
and are frequently directed by phy- 
sicians, but act as agents to extend the 
doctor’s influence both in the preven- 
tion of illness, and, under specified 
conditions, in treatment of illness. I 
refer to the registered nurse; the prac- 
tical nurse; the laboratory technician; 
the health counselor; the hospital 
aide; the public health worker; and 
the health education worker. Psychia- 
try is a branch of medicine and is the 
dynamic part of psychology. Why 
cannot properly trained personnel 
workers bear the same relation to psy- 
chiatry that the fields just mentioned 
bear to general medicine? I believe 
that unless personnel workers take 
their leads from the science of human 
behavior, they will continue to use 
their energies in relatively insignifi- 
cant areas of behavior while the major 
ones pass them by. 

2. Another “must” in the preven- 
tion of serious emotional maladjust- 
ment, and through this possibly bring- 
ing about some decrease in manpower 
loss, lies in effecting some modifica- 
tion in attitude toward people on the 
part of guidance workers, but, more 
particularly, on the part of educators. 
To put it very bluntly, we dislike in- 
tensely, and therefore reject as unfit 
for our attention, large segments of 
the population. We label them “slow 
learners,” and with that label, we 
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have disposed of them. A psychiatrist 
of my acquaintance has labeled this 
process “the riddance urge.” The slow 
learner is variously defined — in the 
main he is the one who fails to meet 
the arbitrary standards each of us has 
established for our own specialties. In 
proportion to the total population, he 
varies from school level to school 
level. .. . Think of the loss of man- 
power caused by our refusal to recog- 
nize individuals for their personal and 
social worth and our persistence in re- 
jecting the vast numbers who, for one 
reason or another, do not meet our 
outmoded standards. Fortunately, we 
are beginning to see some improve- 
ment in this condition. The elemen- 
tary schools have, to date, made most 
} progress in adapting their curricula to 
the needs of children as they are, and 
in emphasizing personal and social ad- 
justment; the high schools are begin- 
ning to move—through Federal Life 
Adjustment Program, the New York 
State High School Readjustment Pro- 
gram, and individual school modifica- 
tions such as experiments with core 
curricula; the colleges have, I believe, 
lagged most in making what was a 
good program 25 years ago effective 
today. 

There isn’t time to go into detail 
on some of the other implications for 
education and guidance, but, in clos- 
ing, I should like merely to enumer- 
ate three or four more of those which 
I believe have bearing on emotional 
factors related to manpower loss: 

3. In addition to the services of the 
well-equipped teacher and counselor, 
educational institutions must provide 
specialized mental hygiene services 
both for sparking a total mental hy- 
giene program and for providing 


clinical services at an early stage for 
those who require it. Early identifi- 
cation and treatment are essential for 
reducing the incidence of emotional 
disturbance. By “early,” I mean as 
low as the first year of the elementary 
school. 

4. In addition to orientation of 
teachers and personnel workers in the 
child development and mental health 
point of view, a positive program of 
parent and community education 
along similar lines, employing the best 
approaches of modern mass media, 
must be carried on so that the school’s 
program of education, guidance and 
mental hygiene is reinforced. This re- 
quires trained staff and, of course, 
funds. Good education and good gui- 
dance services are expensive—but not 
nearly so expensive as the losses 
caused by poor mental health. 

5. Another area of responsibility 
for personnel workers was described 
by Dr. Carmichael in his plea for 
more psychological testing, particular- 
ly aptitude testing. Aptitude testing 
is, of course, very important, but even 
in the examples cited by Dr. Car- 
michael — medicine, law, and engi- 
neering, where aptitude tests are wide- 
ly used for selection—about half of 
the carefully selected students fail to 
complete their courses. The reason 
lies not in the failure of the psycho- 
logical tests in these fields to measure 
the respective aptitudes adequately, 
but in their failure to account for emo- 
tional factors which negate the obvi- 
ously superior abilities of these stu- 
dents. 

6. Finally, we have hardly tackled 
the question of teacher selection. Im- 
portant as psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and ‘guidance and per- 
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sonnel workers are in promoting bet- 
ter mental health, the teacher is far 
more important. Of special impor- 
tance is teacher personality. Today, 
teacher selection is, of course, an aca- 
demic question—the teacher shortage 
is too acute nationally. We have no 
immediate solution for this problem, 
but sooner or later we will have to 
find the means to make teaching so 
attractive that teacher selection will 
have meaning, and recruitment of not 
only the best minds, but the good per- 
sonalities, will be possible. Here, how- 
ever, is hidden another problem. Even 


if we were in a position to select teach- 
ers on the basis of personality, we 
wouldn’t know how to go about it. 
With all of current psychological 
knowledge, no one has yet developed 
the means to do this effectively on an 
appreciable scale. Extensive research 
seems to be the only answer today. 

As I stated at the outset, nothing I 
have said has not been said innumer- 
able times and better. I am afraid, 
however, that the things I have tried 
to say will have to be said many times 
again before we really accept them 
and put some of them to work. 





Suggestions Toward Ten Commandments 
For All Who Deal with College Students 


ORDWAY TEAD 


a Thou shalt always regard the 
student as an end in himself—never 
as a means to some institutional or 
professional end. 

II. Thou shalt not use minor in- 
fractions of the less important regu- 
lations as the occasion of a moral 
stand. 
III. 


Thou shalt not pass judg- 
ments on student conduct when thou 
art fatigued. 


IV. Thou shalt not substitute psy- 
chological analysis of individual stu- 
dents for a continuing spontaneous 
friendly relation with them. 

V. Thou shalt realize that every 
rule or regulation is made to be bro- 
ken under some exceptional provoca- 
tion or circumstance in which the stu- 
dent’s growth is the central concern. 
VI. Thou shalt realize that the 
student has to find his own answers to 


questions about important choices in 
relation to his own total experience. 
VII. Thou shalt not let perfunctory 
professional politeness creep in as a 
substitute for warmth and heartiness 
and loving solicitude. 

VIII. Thou shalt seek to help re- 
late the whole student developmen- 
tally to the whole educational adven- 
ture, keeping in view each student's 
unique combination of capabilities and 
potentialities. 

IX. Thou shalt realize that where 
your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also—and if your treasure is in the 
growth and fulfillment of youthful 
personalities, there will be your heart 
as well as your mind. 

X. Thou shalt remind thyself at 
the start and at the end of every day 
that it is eternally true that out of the 
heart are the issues of life. 
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An Annual Summary of Counseling 
and Guidance Services 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


An annual report of a year’s work 
in counseling and guidance may serve 

several purposes. It provides a sum- 
} mary which the principal of the school 
and the counselors may use as a basis 
for planning the following year’s pro- 
gram so as to improve the services. 
It informs the other staff members of 
) the school about the progress of the 
counseling and guidance services. It 
is one of several useful documents to 
enable the visitors on Evaluation Com- 
| mittees to obtain a brief over-all view 
of the work of the guidance depart- 
ment. Instead of a theoretical decla- 
ration of the aims and objectives, it 
} is a statement of what actually has 
been accomplished. 


An observer in a counseling and 
guidance office for any one day would 
hear comments such as the following 
and might not obtain a clear idea of 
the total process. 

Pupil A: “I want to drop geometry. 
I just received a “C” in it and that 
will keep me off the honor roll and 
that will prevent me from winning a 
scholarship which I need to attend 
college... . I don’t know which col- 
lege I shall attend. Some college 
where I can get a scholarship. And 
I want to remain on the honor roll. 
If I had general math or music, I 
would have “A” like Marie has.” 

Pupil B: “I want to be an X-ray 
technician. Must I continue with sci- 
ence next year?” 


Pupil C: “In my part-time job, I 
file all afternoon. I would like a job 
which is not so monotonous, where I 
can do a variety of work and meet 
people.” 

Pupil D: “Where can I go to re- 
ceive training to become an aviation 
mechanic? Must I finish high school?” 

Pupil E: “If I drop Spanish 3, I 
would have an extra free period and 
could work four hours after school, 
instead of three, and earn more 
money. I don’t need credit for 
Spanish 3 for graduation.” 

Pupil F: “Mr. X must have it in 
for me. He doesn’t like me. I want 
to take English some other period 
and with some other teacher.” 

Pupil G: “Are there openings for 
girls in radio work? I want to work 
in radio and television.” 

Pupil H: “My employer expects 
me to work on Saturday mornings, if 
the work is not finished. Do you have 
another job?” 

Pupil I: “My mother wants me to 
take typing and I already have five 
subjects.” 

Pupil J. “Yes, I failed history. 
What good will it ever do me? Lots 
of people failed it.” 

In dealing with questions of this 
kind counselors need cumulative rec- 
ord folders so as to have at hand, 
at 2 moment’s notice, objective data 
about each pupil’s abilities and 
achievements as well as some informa- 
tion which may give clues to causes of 
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maladjustment. They need to know 
methods of exploring the abilities of 
pupils, ways of utilizing this informa- 
tion in counseling so as to prevent 
difficulties from arising or helping 
pupils in their adjustment if they do 
arise, and how to maintain files of up- 
to-date information about the outlook 
in various occupations and educational 
opportunities in school and beyond. 
The following report of one year’s 
work includes examples of some of 
the services rendered by a guidance 
office consisting of one head counselor 
and several grade counselors devoting 
two periods per day in a metropolitan 
high school of approximately two 
thousand pupils. 


Report OF GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
GUIDANCE OFFICE 
West Sipe Hicu Scuootr, Newark, 
New JERSEY 
June 22, 1951 


The following summary of the 
guidance and personnel work of the 
past year may be of use in formulat- 
ing plans for next year and improving 
the service. 

Interviews Held by Grade Coun- 
selors and Head Counselor.—In gen- 
eral, each of the grade counselors is 
expected to assume responsibility for 
interviewing the pupils in one grade, 
maintaining the cumulative record 
folders for these pupils, and giving 
them individual help in planning for 
future education and work. Coun- 
selors are asked to record essential in- 
formation gained in the interview on 
the cumulative record folders or on 
report forms filed within, adding at 
least one summarizing statement at 
the end of each interview. The grade 


counselors for the January classes 
have interviewed each of their coun- 
selees at least once each term this 
year. The grade counselors for the 
June classes, 325 and 377 in size, have 
not completed the second round of 
interviews during the two periods as- 
signed for counseling. 

In addition to the term interviews, 
at the end of the first cycle in each 
term, the counselors are asked to 
interview pupils who have failed in 
one or more subjects and for whom 
the subject teachers have turned in 
the “Reasons for Failure” reports. 
The total number of these interviews 
is 487. 

At the end of the 2B, 3B, and 4B 
terms, the comparison of ability, as 
measured by the tests of mental 
ability, and achievement, as measured 


by marks in the school subjects, is 


made. The percentile ranks of each 
are recorded on the forms in the 
cumulative record folders. The grade 
counselors have computed the aver- 
ages of the subject marks from the 
scholarship books. The head coun- 
selor has computed the ranks accord- 
ing to the intelligence tests and has 
recorded all data on the forms filed 
in the folders, in order to share the 
clerical work with the counselors. Im- 
mediately after these data are com- 
piled, the grade counselors interview 
all pupils who are working below 
their expected performance to the ex- 
tent of fifteen or more percentile rank 
points, try to discover the cause fot 
any maladjustment and to bring about 
adjustments that will result in greater 
endeavor. The number of these inter- 
views for the year totals 351. 


The interviews concerning _ the 
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change of pattern of study, as indi- 
cated on the forms signed by the 
parent and given by the pupil to the 
Vice-Principal, come to a total of 259, 
indicating a greater nuiaber of 
changes than we might expect to have 
during one year. 

The number of regular term inter- 
views concerned with helping pupils 
with their “next steps,” taking into ac- 
count their interests, abilities, achieve- 
ments, and limitations, comes to an 
approximate total of 1152 the first 
term and 1133 the second term. The 
“next step” may be planning what 
subjects to take, planning for college, 
selecting a type of work experience, 
or improving one’s personal adjust- 
ments. About 430 pupils were not 
| reached each term in interviews in 
} which the counselor gives the pupil 
| an opportunity to talk over his plans 
| for future education and work, re-con- 
sider his plans in the light of new 
experiences, and either formulate new 

plans or confirm old ones. 
| So far as possible, the head coun- 
} selor has tried to have the grade 
| counselors, who have talked to the 
pupils about their likes and dislikes, 
their goals and ambitions, and who 
knew their abilities and limitations, 
select appropriate persons for specific 
| jobs and refer them to the head coun- 
i selor for a double check and the 
} referral card. Most of the calls from 
} employers are for seniors who want 
to work after school in the positions 
in which they are willing to remain 
after graduation. Although the total 
placement for the year is only 337, 
the number of referrals made by 
grade counselors totals 573. The 
actual number of referral cards given 


to pupils during the year by the head 
counselor was 1100; as many of them 
went for five or six interviews before 
deciding on a job. Many pupils have 
held three and four jobs during the 
year, also. We could not fill the calls 
at the end of the year for full-time 
work for good typists and stenogra- 
phers. 

The grade counselors for the 
seniors have filled out the recommen- 
dations for entrance to college, in- 
cluding the rating of personal traits. 
The counselor for the June class has 
filled out 100 applications, and the 
counselor for the January class filled 
out approximately fifty applications. 
The counselors who fill out the col- 
lege applications for the seniors in 
their grade become much better coun- 
selors of underclassmen, as they now 
see the value of some of the data as- 
sembled. They also acquire informa- 
tion which they can pass on with as- 
surance to the tenth grade the follow- 
ing year. In other words, filling out 
the college application blanks for sen- 
iors is a good form of in-service train- 
ing for counselors who in the follow- 
ing years will become counselors of 
tenth and eleventh grades. 

The head counselor has held inter- 
views with pupils referred by coun- 
selors and has assisted counselors in 
the preparation of referral forms for 
use in the Bureau of Child Guidance. 

(The report included a table,— 
omitted here,—giving the number of 
each kind of interview conducted by 
each of the grade counselors. ) 

The Testing Program, 1950-1951. 
—The test results are being tabulated 
so as to establish local norms for all 
tests being given and so as to de- 
termine improvement year by year. 
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All test scores have been reduced to 
local percentile ranks to enable the 
counselor examining the folder to see 
which is the pupil’s highest ability 
and to compare his performance on 
the various tests. Eventually we will 
have local validation data based on 
the performance of groups of pupils 
whose background, training, and op- 
portunities are similar to those of cur- 
rent entering students. The following 
tests have been given in 1950-1951: 
1. Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Men- 
tal Ability 
Administered to: 

All 2 B’s, both terms. 

Pupils for whom there is 
available no score on an 
intelligence test. 

Pupils for whom two test 
scores have a difference 
in I. Q. of more than 
twelve points. 

. American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for 
High Schools 

Administered to some sen- 
iors who wanted ex- 
perience in taking tests 
before the College En- 
trance Examination Board 
tests. 

Results recorded in the test 
record book. 

. Achievement Tests in Science 
Co-operative Chemistry and Co- 
operative Biology Tests 

Administered to Chemistry 
and Biology classes both 
terms. 

Computed the percentile 
ranks, recorded them on 
the test papers, filed the 
tests in cumulative record 


folders, and recorded the 
scores for the graduates 
on the folders. 
4. Achievement Test in Mathe- 
matics 

Co-operative Geometry Test 
given to four sections of Ge- 
ometry classes. 

. Achievement Test in Social 

Studies 

Co-operative Achievement Test 
in American History, given to 
4 B’s both terms. 

. Achievement Tests in English 

Co-operative Reading Compre- 
hension Test given to all 2 B’s 
and 2 A’s 

As with all these tests, the data 
are compiled so as to build up 
local norms and observe im- 
provement or lack of improve- 
ment, year by year. 

Verbal Reasoning, Differental 
Aptitude test, given to Col- 
lege Prep groups in grades 
3 B, 3 A, and 4 B. (The 4 
A’s had this test last year.) 
Percentile ranks are recorded 
on the tests and filed in the 
cumulative record folders. 

7. Differential Aptitude Tests, Com- 
plete Battery 

Given to the afternoon session of 
375 students who were pres- 
ent for all eight tests this year 
and to 175 pupils last year. 

The profiles of individual scores 
are filed in the cumulative rec- 
ord folders for use in coun- 
seling and to enable any teach- 
er or administrator to see 
which of the aptitudes a pupil 
possesses in the highest de- 
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gree and in which he is weak- 
est. 

Some summaries of the results 
may be found in the mimeo- 
graphed report given to the 
faculty, mainly for curriculum 
committee discussion. 

. General Aptitude Test Battery 

Administered by the New Jersey 
Employment Service to 25 
seniors about to enter the 
labor market. Report of 
these scores are in the indi- 
vidual folders. Summary is 
in the test record book. 

. College Academic Aptitude Test 

Taken at the College Board 
Centers by 85 students 

Summary mimeographed and 
distributed to faculty for cur- 
riculum purposes. 

. Miscellaneous tests 


About twenty - five Wechsler- 


Bellevue Scales of Metal 
Ability were administered, and 
reported in the test record 
book. 

15 Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, scored for all vocations, 
for 3 A boys and 17 for the 
4 B boys, are filed in the indi- 
vidual folders. Names of boys 
are recorded in test record 
book. 

The distribution of the scores on 
the Academic Aptitude Test and the 
achievement tests given by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board for 
this year was given in the mimeo- 
graphed report. The distribution of 
the scores and the median scores 
were shown in a graphic report, 
mimeographed and distributed to the 
faculty for any curriculum revision 


work indicated by the distribution of 
scores. The head counselor inter- 
viewed each of the 85 students who 
took the exam in order to give them 
any advice which seemed necessary 
in light of their reports. 

The distribution of scores on the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability indicates that the median and 
the distribution of scores are fairly 
consistent for the last six terms but 
that two of the three February classes 
average slightly below that of the 
June classes. Four of the six classes 
have had the same median score on 
the test taken their first term at this 
school. 

Employment Certificates and 
Placement.—As the pupils filled out 
the blanks for their employment 
certificates, the head counselor has 
held a brief interview with each one. 
A record was kept of their names, the 
names of employers, kinds of jobs, 
hours worked, and salary as con- 
tained on their promise of employ- 
ment. There were 491 pupils who 
secured their first “working papers” 
this year. These pupils were distrib- 
uted fairly equally by grades, except 
for a marked increase in 3 B from 
September to February 1951. 

The distribution of the employ- 
ment certificates has been fairly con- 
stant throughout the year, averaging 
between 45 and 55 during most of the 
months, rising only slightly in June. 

The placements made by the guid- 
ance office, also, were evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. They 
ranged from 22 to 40 per month. 

In June the pupils were asked to 
fill out a survey form indicating their 
present working ‘status and whether 
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or not they wished to be recommended 
for summer or permanent employ- 
ment. Following is the tally of those 
replies: 


if known. Practically all of the calls 
are received by telephone. 

School Leavers. — Exit interviews 
have been held with as many pupils 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO ARE WORKING, JUNE 1951 





Working Girls Boys Girls Boys 


Daily 


Girls Boys 
Hours, 4A 4B 3A 


Girls Boys Girls Boys G. B. Total 
3B 2A 2B 





5 hour 3 
4 hour 22 
3 hour 115 
2 hour 19 
1 hour 2 


Total 161 110 


2 
1 
4 


5 13 


2 6 
10 22 
5 4 
4 1 
21 33 





A record of employment, including 
the date of beginning work, name of 
employer, and kind of work, has been 
started on the reverse side of the 
cumulative record folder, in the 
upper right-hand corner. The em- 
ployers’ requests for workers have 
been recorded on 5” by 8” cards and 
are filed alphabetically for further 
reference. The information includes 
the name and address of employer, 
kind of work, names of pupils re- 
ferred, and names of pupils accepted, 


as possible who were leaving school. 
A record book has been maintained 
giving the grade, vocational goal, 
1.Q., strongest point, weakest point, 
reason for leaving, and other infor- 
mation. The fact that many of these 
school leavers have said that they 
planned to enter professional occupa- 
tions requiring a college education 
may indicate that their goals and plans 
were not realistic ones. The summary 
of the reasons given for dropping out 
may be of some general interest: 





Reason for Withdrawal 


3B 3A 4B 4A = Total 





Disciplinary Difficulties 

Entered Military Service 
Financial Reasons 

Illness of Pupil 
Lack of Interest in School Work 
Marriage 
Obtained Work 
Poor Scholarship 
Pupil’s Help Needed at Home 
Transferred to Another School 
Death 
Unclassified 


Unknown 
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A survey was made of last year’s 
graduates and school leavers. Letters 
and a follow-up double post card were 
sent to the January and June gradu- 
ates and all who dropped out of school 
during the preceding year. In addi- 
tion to asking them to tell us about 
their present work or study, they were 
offered the services of the guidance 
office. About forty of those who re- 
plied wanted to change jobs and a few 
wanted help in gaining admission to 
some college or professional school, 
especially schools of nursing. The 
work experience was classified accord- 
ing to the form for the New Jersey 
State Department of Education re- 
port. 

Follow-up of Graduates —All the 
graduates of last year who were at- 
tending college or any school for fur- 
ther training were invited to take part 
in a “College Day” program last De- 
cember 22; about forty students re- 
sponded. The program followed the 
Christmas program in the assembly 
and all students were invited to at- 
tend. The names of the graduates 
were listed in the school paper, the 
Westonian, with the name of the in- 
stitution each was attending. There 
were about 125 students attending 
forty different schools and colleges. 
The names of the seniors receiving 
scholarships last year and _ those 
awarded scholarships for next year 
were compiled for the Westonian. 
One student, Lois Schmitt, was re- 
ceiving $5600 for her four years of 
college training. As a part of the 
Class Day exercises, the list of the 
twenty-five scholarship winners, and 
the qualifications for each, were read 


to the assembly so that the under- 
classmen present would be informed. 

For three years, we have written to 
the colleges which our graduates have 
entered asking for their marks at the 
end of the first term in college. These 
are being tabulated by school subject 
and a comparison is being made of 
marks in high school with marks the 
first term in college, scores on the 
College Board exams, and other mea- 
sures of academic ability. 

Answering Inquiries—The cumu- 
lative record folders, containing the 
comments, test scores, and other per- 
sonal data, are filed in the permanent 
record files. For years to come they 
are referred to when answering in- 
quiries from employers, colleges, 
courts, or social agencies. 

Inquiries from the courts or proba- 
tion offices average one a week. Most 
of the pre-sentence investigations con- 
cern pupils who did failing work the 
last year in school and who dropped 
out of school. Practically none of the 
inquiries from the courts referred to 
a pupil who had been graduated. 

The number of inquiries about 
prospective employees ran into the 
hundreds. Some offices, such as the 
Prudential Insurance Company, re- 
quest information before the pupils 
are hired on a part-time basis and 
again before they are considered for 
full-time positions. Many inquiries 
have been received concerning pupils 
who attended West Side over ten and 
even twenty years ago. Frequently, 
the inquiry is about date of birth, date 
of graduation, rank in class, and gen- 
eral attitudes. 

Other activities are described on 
pages 10-19 of the revised 1951 edi- 
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tion of Methods of Vocational Guid- 
ance published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Professional Growth——During the 
past two years, six grade counselors 
have taken a total of 16 courses for 
the training of counselors in near-by 
universities. West Side High School 
was the only school to have two candi- 
dates eligible and interested in the 
counselors’ examination in the city of 
Newark, for which 30 points in gui- 
dance and psychology were required. 
Since the three persons to head the 
list have been “Acting Head Coun- 
selors” for two or three years, our 
two candidates are to be complimented 
on receiving fourth and sixth places. 
We hope they may be given further 
experience and training so as to qualify 
more fully for coming positions open 
to counselors. 

Barringer High School was able to 
report to the Evaluation Committee 
that all of their part-time counselors 
had state certification in guidance (18 
points in guidance and psychology) 
and that all of them had three periods 
each for guidance work. Weequahic 
High School was able to report some- 
thing like twenty-eight hours for 
counseling and part of one of the office 
clerk’s time devoted to the guidance 
office for clerical work. In order for 
West Side High School to equal the 
record of these schools in the Evalua- 
tion Reports, it will be necessary to 
move in that same direction and allow 
more time for counseling. 

Summary of Progress——Last Sep- 
tember there was the same time al- 
lotted to guidance and placement 
work as there was in 1948—fourteen 
periods (40 minutes each) plus the 


time of the head counselor. Many of 

the following services have been 

added since 1948: 

Interviewing and Counseling 

1. A comparison of ability and 

achievement is recorded in each 
folder for use in individual coun- 
seling. 
Counselors interview all pupils in 
their grade and record at least one 
summarizing statement, at the 
end of each interview, on the 
cumulative record folder. 

. Counselors interview students who 
are working under ability fifteen 
or more percentile rank points. 
Counselors interview pupils who 
are failing, using the “Reasons for 
Failure” reports from _ subject 
teachers and homeroom teachers. 

5. Exit interviews are held with pu- 
pils who are leaving school. 

Testing and Exploring the Abilities 

of Pupils 

1. There is now a cumulative record 
folder for each pupil. 

2. An achievement testing program 
has been initiated and coordi- 
nated; all achievement tests are 
reported in percentile ranks, so 
there is a basis for comparison. 

A battery of five hundred Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests has been 
given, scored, and profiles filed in 
the individual folders for use in 
counseling. 

The Otis Quick-Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability given to all 2 B’s 
and to others for whom there is 
no test score available. 

Data compiled so as to establish 
local norms for all tests and to 
measure improvement year by 
year. 
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Analysis made of the College 
Board scores each year, mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the 
faculty for use of curriculum com- 
mittees and for the improvement 
of instruction. 

Summaries of results of tests, 
showing median scores and inter- 
quartile range, mimeographed for 
distribution to the faculty. 


College Information and Occupational 
Information 


;. 


l. 


Collections of college directories, 
college catalogs, and occupational 
books and pamphlets are in the 
counseling office for use in coun- 
seling. 

Records of scholarships earned 
each year at West Side are com- 
piled for listing in the Westonian 
as an incentive to younger pupils. 
Also an announcement of the 
scholarships and their qualifica- 


tions has become a part of the 
Class Day exercises. The list of 
scholarships earned each year is 
recorded in a College Information 
Record Book for the information 
of future classes and counselors. 
Placement and Follow-up 


Recording data regarding place- 
ment—employer’s name, request, 
referrals, and placements. No 
blanket announcements are made 
or posted, but the referrals are 
made on an individual basis, tak- 
ing into consideration the pupil’s 
interests, abilities, and limitations. 
Answering inquiries from em- 
ployers, courts, probation office, 
and social agencies concerning 
present and former pupils. 

Recording data regarding the first 
“working papers” and interview- 


6. 


ing the pupils, numbering 491 this 
past year. 

Recording data concerning pupils 
who are withdrawing, so as to 
compile data asked for in the 
Evaluative Criteria and the New 
Jersey State reports. 

Follow-up of previous year’s 
graduates and school leavers by 
letter and by post-card. Names of 
students in college compiled for 
listing in the Westonian, with the 
names of the institutions they are 
attending, and the students in- 
vited to return to school for a 
“College Information” panel the 
day before Christmas vacation. 
Study initiated of report of gradu- 
ates’ work the first term in col- 
lege. Report compiled by college, 
by subject, and year of graduation. 


Co-operation from Homeroom and 
Subject Teachers 


5. 


Reports on “Reasons for Failure” 
are assembled from the subject 
teachers. During an assembly pro- 
gram planned for the pupils who 
pass all their subjects, the home- 
room teachers interview the pupils 
who have failed one or more sub- 
jects and indicate their recommen- 
dations at the bottom of the re- 
port. These reports are filed in 
the cumulative record folders. 
Teachers turn in reports of com- 
mendation to add to the folders. 
The: rating of behavior descrip- 
tions is recorded directly on the 
cumulative record folder at the 
end of each term, by the home- 
room teachers. 


Assembly Programs 
Bs 


Five assembly programs were ar- 
ranged this year. After two of the 
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inspirational talks, the grade coun- 
selors made announcements to in- 
form students of the services ren- 
dered in the guidance office. 

It is planned to continue having a 
college representative talk to the 
incoming student body about 
scholarships and entrance require- 
ments so that everyone will be in- 
formed concerning them early in 
the high school course. 


Professional Activities 


1. 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of Syllabus for Study of 
Occupations (City of Newark) for 
the past three years, the head 
counselor has arranged for month- 
ly meetings. The syllabus has 
been completed and suggestions 
for its improvement will be wel- 
comed by the committee members. 
Invited Dr. Harry Jager, Chief, 
Guidance and Counseling Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education, to talk 
to two assemblies and to the fac- 
ulty at both morning and after- 


4. 


5. 


noon meetings in 1949 and to the 
faculty again in 1951 on the sub- 
ject of Evaluation. Also arranged 
for the meeting of the North Jer- 
sey Regional Meeting of the N. J. 
Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion at West Side High School, 
where faculty and counselors could 
attend meetings without incon- 
venience. 


. Attended the annual meetings of 


the National Convention of the 
Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations. 

During the summer of 1951, the 
head counselor has promised to 
revise the book for H. W. Wilson 
Company: Occupational Pam- 
phlets —An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. 

In book published in March 1951, 
Methods of Vocational Guidance, 
Revised and Enlarged, descrip- 
tion is included of several West 
Side High School projects. 





Sources of Information About Occupations 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


. Occupational Outlook Handbook 


—Employment Information on 
Major Occupations for Use in 
Guidance. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 998, Wash- 
ington, 1951. 

Charts 

Champaign Guidance Charts. 
Published by the Faculty of 
Champaign Senior High School, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


ae 


Pamphlets 

Gertrude Forrester, Occupational 
Pamphlets. An Annotated Bib- 
liography. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1948. 

Also send to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
for list of government publica- 


tions on opportunities and require- | 


in different vocations. 


4. Professional Organizations 


State Employment Service has 
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current facts about jobs to give to 
schools whose young people may 
later use the employment service 
to find a suitable job. 

League of Nursing Education. 
This is only one example of a 
professional group. It will supply 
up-to-date, readable posters and 
pamphlets about positions and 
preparation in the field of nursing. 


. Business and Industrial Concerns 


Business, industrial and trade as- 
sociations such as General Elec- 
tric, Graphic Arts Industry and 
many others will usually supply 
without charge facts about qualifi- 
cations, training and job oppor- 
tunities in their fields. 


. Private Organizations 


Bellman Publishing Company 

83 Newberry Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Publishes a bi-monthly maga- 
zine, Occupations Trends, a 
series of monographs on a 
wide variety of vocations, 
scholarships, fellowships, and 
loans, Vol. I, 1949, and Vol. 
II, 1951. 


B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1424 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Publishes nine illustrated wall 
charts that provide an over- 
view of the world of work, a 
periodical, Career News, writ- 
ten for high school and col- 
lege students, a counselors’ in- 
formation service and_ brief 
career pamphlets. 

Guidance Publications 

Box 4524 

Govans Station 


INFORMATION ABOUT OcCUPATIONS 





Baltimore 12, Maryland 
Publishes a series of Life 
Adjustment - Guidance Text - 
Notebooks written in popular 
style for high school pupils. 

Occupational Index, Personnel 

Services, Inc., Main Street, Pea- 

pack, New Jersey 
An excellent guide to infor- 
mation about occupations. 

Science Research Associates 

57 West Grand Avenue 

Chicago 10, Illinois 
Publishes a wide range of val- 
uable pamphlets on careers 
and life adjustment. The Life 
Adjustment Series for high 
school and college students is 
supplemented by similar pam- 
phlets for parents. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals 
228 Varick Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
Publishes monographs on op- 
portunities in many fields of 
current interest. 
Books 


Baer, Max F. and Roeber, Eduard 


C. Occupational Information. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1951. 603 p. 
A comprehensive, technical 
treatment, including also 
much practical detail such as 
examples of interviews in 
which occupational informa- 
tion is used. 
Shartle, Carroll. Occupational In- 
formation. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1946. 
Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of 
Vocational Guidance. New York: 
D. C. Heath. Revised Edition, 
1951. 





































































































































































































Is Medicine A Career For Girls? 


HULDA E. THELANDER, M.D. 


One evening two years ago a group 
of practicing women physicians met to 
discuss with the girls in a medical 
school the subject of marriage and a 
medical career. The meeting resulted 
in a study financed and sponsored by 
the Women Physician’s Club of San 
Francisco and directed by Dr. Eschs- 
choltzia Lucia, consultant in medical 
biometry. Two hundred and thirty 
women in the San Francisco Bay Area 
meticulously filled out a long schedule 
of questions. This study of some of 
the problems involved as seen by prac- 
ticing women physicians should be of 
interest to girls contemplating medical 
careers and to the counselors of these 
girls. 


Tue NEED For WoMEN PuysicIaAns 


Why should girls study medicine? 
Should medicine remain primarily a 
masculine profession? Modern medi- 
cine is concerned with the physical and 
emotional health of mankind. The 
recent census \revealed that in the 
United States women constitute over 
half of the population. They live on 
an average five years longer than men. 
Their lives are in many ways different 
from those of men. Knowledge re- 
garding problems of physiological 
maturity, pregnancy, and _ lactation 
should be enhanced by the interpre- 
tation of women scientifically trained 
and personally experienced. Other 
fields to which women physicians may 
contribute careful study and elucida- 
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tion are infancy and childhood, the 
climacteric in women, and the aged. 
The emotional ills of both men and 
women are better comprehended by 
the cooperative efforts of both sexes 
in psychiatry. 

The percentage of women gradu- 
ates in medicine in the United States 
has varied little during the past half 
century. Except for a rise during 
World War II, the figure has been 
about 5 per cent of total medical grad- 
uates. In 1949 it rose to 12 per cent 
but dropped to 10.7 per cent in 1950, 
and appears to be destined again to 
reach the 5 per cent level; in 1951 
women graduates constituted 7.6 per 
cent, and women comprised only 5.9 
per cent of the total number of under- 
graduate students enroled in medi- 
cine. In almost all the European coun- 
tries the percentage of women medi- 
cal graduates is between 15 and 20, 
and in Russia it has been variously 
placed at 50 to 75 per cent. Is the 
American girl not attracted to medi- 
cine as a career? Is she discriminated 
against so that a greater percentage of 
women than male applicants are de- 
nied entrance? Or is it a combination 
of these and other factors? Some in- 
dication of the reasons may be found 
in the answers to other questions in 
this paper. 


FITNESS 


What type of girl should be ad 
mitted to the medical school? The 
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medical course is long and strenuous. 
The first requirement therefore is su- 
perior intelligence. Vocational gui- 
dance persons say that it is important 
to have high grades in the sciences. 
Admission officers look not so much 
at the general average as at the grades 
in specific courses. The applicant to 
medicine, however, must have more 
than good marks in her undergraduate 
studies. Medical education requires 
comprehension, insight, judgment, 
and discrimination—qualities that are 
not always rated by marking systems. 
A physician should be a mature indi- 
vidual, and even a premedic student 
should show evidence of being well 
started on the road to maturity. Girls 
who are uncertain about their choice 
of career, or motivated only by the 
glamor or prestige attached to medi- 
| cine should be discouraged. Women 
in medicine need to be physically fit. 
It is a hard course, the working hours 
are long, night work is unavoidable, 
and the emotional stress is great. 
Work which deals intimately with 
birth, death, fear, and anxiety calls for 
people with sincerity, integrity, and 
a warm feeling toward humanity. 


PREPARATION 


What preparatory courses should a 
girl have prior to applying to the 
medical school and what confronts her 
when she is admitted? 

Every counselor will have or can 
readily obtain the minimal premedical 
requirements.” Four years of under- 
graduate medical preparation has been 
the standard, but students may meet 


'The Women’s Bureau publications, espe- 
cially Bulletin No. 203-9 of 1945 on women 
in medicine, are familiar to our readers. 


the minimal requirements in three 
years of college work. Orientation in 
psychology, sociology, genetics, and 
related studies is a distinct asset. 

Upon completion of the premedical 
training, the student may apply to any 
of seventy-two Class A_ medical 
schools in the United States or to 
other basic science schools for the first 
two years of training. The schools 
vary in size. In 1951 Illinois Uni- 
versity graduated the largest class— 
163, and Vermont the smallest—38. 
All but three schools—Dartmouth, 
Jefferson, and North Dakota—gradu- 
ated women. Women’s Medical in 
Philadelphia is the only school which 
limits its applicants to women. It 
graduated 39 in 1951. 

Most students apply to more than 
one medical school. Probably three 
times as many individuals apply as are 
accepted. This is true of men as well 
as of women. 

During the war some schools short- 
ened the period of training in order 
to meet increased demands. This was 
done by omitting summer vacation 
and shortening other vacations, not by 
decreasing the hours of active train- 
ing. Six medical schools require their 
students to serve an internship upon 
completion of the four-year medical 
curriculum before receiving the M.D. 
The great majority of students take a 
year of internship whether or not it is 
required by the school. 

Specialization in any branch of 
medicine such as surgery or pediatrics 
requires additional training. The 
length of time depends upon the spe- 
cialty and is stipulated by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the dif- 
ferent Specialty Boards. Hospitals 
are “approved” for specialty training. 
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Thus to become certified as a specialist 
in pediatrics it is necessary to complete 
a year of internship and then to have 
two years’ training in an approved hos- 
pital, followed by two years of prac- 
tice. Upon application the doctor is 
given a written and an oral examina- 
tion, the satisfactory completion of 
which entitles him to a certificate of 
specialization. Other specialties such 
as psychiatry require even longer 
training periods. 

The minimal time in which an 
M.D. degree can be acquired is there- 
fore seven years beyond graduation 
from high school. Most physicians 
spend nine or ten years, and specialists 
even longer. The cost of a medical 
education to the student for one year 
has been reported to range from $800 
to $2500 with a median of $1800. In- 
ternes and residents usually get a 
small fee in addition to room and 
board in the hospital. Most of the 
medical schools offer some scholar- 
ships to applicants. The American 
Medical Woman’s Association has 
scholarships available to qualified 
girls who wish assistance in obtaining 
a medical education. 


OBSTACLES AND HanpIcapPs 


It is now one hundred years since 
the first American girl, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, received her medical edu- 
cation. The acceptance of women in 
medicine parallels that of their eman- 
cipation in general. There seems to be 
little or no prejudice against women 
students during the first two years in 
the medical school. During the so- 
called clinical years when the students 
participate on the wards, some depart- 
ments may evince disapproval of 
women. When internships and resi- 
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av 
pass women applicants, admitting girls pk 
only if they have very exceptional m 
ability, or if the quota cannot be filled rie 
by men, as during the war years. Wo- tiv 
men of ability and experience equal or act 
superior to those of their male col- of 
leagues are also often by-passed for pel 
appointments to positions of leader- me 
ship such as chief of a department. off 
However, overt evidence of prejudice , 
is disappearing, and there are many sho 
exceptions to the above statements. ma 
In the fields of psychiatry, pediatrics, cho 
and public health in particular, wo- cho 
men are accepted with equality on the maj 
basis of merit. ite | 
In general, the men who are reluc- area 
tant to appoint a woman give as a rea- hav 
son the uncertainty of her ability to whil 
continue her work due to the possi- to st 
bility of marriage or pregnancy. Is to g 
there then a handicap in medicine due temy 
to femininity per se? Our study was com} 
especially designed to determine this.  acqu 
Two thirds of the women questioned hosp 
had married. A higher percentage of &  indee 
the girls in the group graduating with- bility 
in the past decade had married than §  towa; 
in the older group. Over 50 per cent 
of the girls married men in the medi- 
cal profession. The next largest per- W. 
centage married men in other pro- § gainf 
fessions and technical occupations. J medic 
There were born, on the average, two fully 
children per marriage which is about § The 
the same as figures for other educated 
women. The scientific accomplish- 
ments of the married women, as de- 
termined by a set of questions pertain- 
ing to specialization, certification, re- 
search, teaching, and membership in I 
medical societies, were less notable 0 
. Vvanc 
than those of the unmarried women # y,n.,, 
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available for comparison with male 
physicians. Time away from active 
medical work was greater in the mar- 
ried than in the single group, but rela- 
tively few failed to continue in some 
activity or to renew it after a period 
of inactivity. Of the single women 86 
per cent stated that they would select 
medicine as a field if choice were again 
offered. 

The girl who enters medicine 
should consider these factors when 
marrying: she may not be able to 
choose her place of practice—the 
choice is usually the husband’s; she 
may be limited in pursuit of her favor- 
ite subject by the opportunities in the 
area in which she locates; she may 
have to be wholly or partially inactive 
while rearing a family, owing in part 
to such practical difficulties as inability 
to get competent help. Girls who con- 
template marriage should seek to 
complete their formal training before 
acquiring a family, as opportunities in 
hospitals for women with children are 
indeed limited. The first responsi- 
bility of a mother should rightly be 


toward her family. 


OpporTUNITIES 


What are the opportunities for 
gainful and happy employment in 
medicine for the girl who has success- 
fully completed her medical course? 
The health field is expanding so 


rapidly that a medically trained per- 
son is practically never without a 
chance to work. Her opportunities in 
the top appointments do not quite 
compare with those of her male con- 
freres, but the feminine 5 per cent of 
the profession is represented in re- 
search, on teaching faculties, in all the 
specialties, in public health, in prac- 
tice, as authors, in honor societies, and 
even in the military. Positions are also 
available on a part-time basis in well- 
child conferences, in school health 
programs, in institutions for the 
chronically ill or handicapped. Any 
licensed woman who so desires can 
open an office in her home and see 
‘patients there. 


SUMMARY 


There is need in the world for tal- 
ented women in medicine. Candidates 
should be carefully selected for in- 
telligence, resourcefulness, adaptabili- 
ty, sincerity, and physical fitness. 
They should have the best possible 
medical education. They will find 
some prejudice in the field, but they 
will also find ample opportunity to 
live happy and useful lives. They will 
be able to advance to top leadership 
in many of the branches of medicine. 
Even marriage and a family, when 
coupled with superior ability, are 
compatible with a successful scientific 
career. 





1952 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


March 31-April 3 


NADW members in California are enthusiastically making plans for a hospitable wel- 
come to all deans attending the Los Angeles mecting. Blanks for room reservation and 
advanced registration are being mailed from the national office during the latter part of 
January. Members are reminded to bring to the convention their current membership cards, 
which will be required for admission to the business sessions of NADW. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The crisis in the Pasadena school 
system which has attracted nation 
wide attention is discussed fairly and 
objectively in a report by the National 
Commission for the Defense of Dec- 
mocracy through Education, pub- 
lished under the title of The Pasadena 
Story.’ The commission analyzes the 
“unhappy concatenation of events” 
which was climaxed by the resignation 
of Superintendent Goslin. This is a 
case history which everyone concerned 
with public education in the United 
States should study. Another recent 
report of the Commission deals with 
difficulties in Oglesby, Illinois,” where 
the refusal to give tenure to a proba- 
tionary teacher brought on a conflict 
between the labor movement and the 
school administration. In looking into 
and publishing its findings on such 
situations as these, which do great 
harm to the public school system, the 
Commission is performing admirably 
a very important task. Another Com- 
mission active for the welfare of the 
American schools is the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth: its report, Vitalizing Second- 
ary Education® has recently appeared. 
It contains an historical survey of 
“life adjustment education,” which is 
defined as an attempt to “equip all 
American youth to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society,” and gives an account 
of the activities of the Commission 
through such means as workshops, 
conferences and pamphlets. A recent 
government publication surveys The 
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Activity Period in Public High 
Schools.* Three characteristic patterns 
emerge, a special activity period dur- 
ing the regular school day, a core pro- 
gram which consolidates many of the 
extraclass activities with class activi- 
ties, and a before-and after-school ac- 
tivities program. The characteristics, 
and merits and demerits of each of 
these procedures are discussed and sta- 
tistical tables summarizing the re- 
turns from 10,925 high schools to a 
questionnaire on this point are includ- 
ed. School officials will be interested 
in Expenditure per Pupil im City 
School Systems, 1949-1950,° which is 
also based on the responses from a 
government questionnaire. 

An especially important addition to 
the shelf of pamphlets written for 
teen-agers is Facts about Alcohol® by 
Raymond G. McCarthy. The author, 
who is assistant professor at the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies and Direc- 
tor of Educational Activities for the 
Connecticut Commission on Alcohol- 
ism, has produced a very direct and 
effective treatment of such questions 
as who drinks, why, and what may 
come of it. Your Club Activity" is a 
booklet designed to help young peo- 
ple to get full value from club mem- 
bership and to make their clubs as effi- 
cient and meaningful as they can be. 
Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang 
have written a book for the teen-age 
group on Ways to Improve Y our Per- 
sonality® which fits its title very neat- 
ly. Without being superficial, it man- 
ages to give very practical suggestions 
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to young people. The attractive illus- 
trations by Jean Oliver are a notable 
feature of the book. Clifford R. 
Adams, director of the Marriage 
Counseling Service at Pennsylvania 
State College, is the author of Prepar- 
ing for Marriage. A Guide to Marital 
and Sexual Adjustment,’ which uses 
material from his earlier work, How 
to Pick a Mate and of course draws on 
his experience as a marriage counselor. 
The author of Working Your Way 
through College,” Kenneth C. Rath- 
bun, worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and his booklet is 
full of ingenious and practical sugges- 
tions on how to finance one’s college 
course. So much for recent works 
meant chiefly for the guidance of the 
younger generation: their parents can 
help in understanding them from two 
pamphlets, Fears of Children” by 
Helen Ross and Your Children’s He- 
redity” by Bernice L. Neugarten. 
Since selection of a vocation is a 
matter of great moment both to the 
individual and to society, we need all 
the clues that we can secure to the 
reasons for vocational choice. A recent 
study, Occupational Choice. An Ap- 
proach to General Theory" uses case 
studies of individuals from three 
groups, upper income males, upper in- 
come females, and lower income 
males. The authors come to the inter- 
esting conclusions that selection of an 
occupation is a process which takes a 
minimum of six or seven years and in 
many instances ten years or more, 
that decisions made in the course of 
the process are really irreversible and 
that occupational choice is a compro- 
mise between subjective elements and 
reality. The latter part of the book 
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contains very telling comments on 
some current practices in vocational 
guidance. The 1951 edition of that 
most useful government publication 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
has just appeared. The national Insti- 
tute of Mental Health has issued a 
booklet which gives brief clear state- 
ments about Careers in Mental 
Health.”* It may help to clear up the 
confusion which exists in many peo- 
ples minds between the functions of 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers and psychi- 
atric nurses. Each of these occupa- 
tions is considered briefly, with infor- 
mation about the nature of the job, its 
educational requirements, openings, 
compensation, etc. The pamphlet is 
also available in four separate sections, 
one for each of the vocations dealt 
with. Counseling for Church Voca- 
tions’® is sponsored by the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations of 
the Methodist Church. It is intended 
to help counselors understand the 
philosophy of Christian vocations and 
to give information about vocational 
opportunities available through the 
church. The Future Teachers of 
America, an organization which is do- 
ing much to interest young people 
in teaching as a career, has issued its 
eleventh year book.” In it are a roster 
of college and high school clubs, and 
an article by the late Elwood P. Cub- 
berly, condensed from Chapter 26, 
The American Battle for Free State 
Schools of his History of Education. 
The readers of this journal and their 
fellow personnel workers in institu- 
tions of higher learning will find a 
recent publication of the Department 
of Labor, Employment Opportunities 
for Student Personnel Workers in 
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Colleges and Universities* especially 
pertinent. The positions of registrar, 
admissions officer, dean of men, dean 
of women, placement officer and coun- 
selor are described, with the rather 
discouraging observation that the de- 
cline in the size of the college popu- 
lation means that the number of open- 
ings in these fields is not apt to in- 
crease much until the late 1950’s. 
The newest crop of books and book- 
lets about colleges which this reviewer 
has received is certainly diversified. 
At one end of the scale is a survey of 
Home Economics in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States” 
done primarily for the enlightenment 
of visitors from other countries. At 
the other extreme stands The Hickory 
Limb,” the very entertaining reminis- 
ences of Henry Noble McCracken, 
president emeritus of Vassar. The 
most appreciative audience for this 
work will necessarily be the alumnae 
of Vassar, but anyone who has ever 
been near a college can get a good 
measure of enjoyment from it. The 
great problem before the privately en- 
dowed colleges—where is the money 
going to come from?—is the theme of 
Fund-Raising for the Small College,” 
by Edward L. Hawthorne. It is a 
Columbia thesis, with its sources still 
showing, but that circumstance cer- 
tainly does not detract from its useful- 
ness for college finance officers. In 
1950, three groups, the Association of 
Colleges and Universities, the State 
Education Department, and the State 
University of New York joined in 
surveying the educational facilities of 
the state of New York and in con- 
sidering plans for future growth to 
take care of the tremendous increase 
in enrolment which came in the 


1940’s. The report of the survey has 
appeared as Facilities for Four-Year 
College Education in the State of 
New York.” A recent study of Resi- 
dence and Migration of College Stu- 
dents, 1949-1950" brings out the in- 
teresting fact that the percentage of 
students attending institutions outside 
their home state, 20% of the total stu- 
dent population, is the same as it was 
in 1938-1939, when an earlier study 
was made. 

Anyone who is an administrator has 
to make speeches and to conduct meet- 
ings, and therefore may have reason 
to be grateful to two recent publica- 
tions for helpful hints. Wilfred 
Womersley’s Working Wonders with 
Words* is what its subtitle says it is, 
a practical guide to effective speaking. 
In New Ways to Better Meetings,” 
Bert and Frances Strauss point out 
ways of escape from what they con- 
sider the dead hand of Robert’s 
(which they erroneously call Roberts’) 
Rules of Order. They propose and 
show how to carry through group 
meetings with no minutes and no mo- 
tions, but with a great chance for real 
consensus and agreement. 


1T he Pasadena Story. An Analysis of Some 
Forces and Factors that Injured a Superior 
School System. Washington, D. C.; The Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education, The National 
Education Association, 1951. 39 pp. Single 
copies free. 

2Oglesby, Illinois. A Case Involving Unfair 
Dismissal Practices and Unethical Conduct om 
the Part of Teachers. Washington, D. C.; 
The National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, The National 
Education Association, 1951. 29 pp. Single 
copies free. 

3Vitalizing Secondary Education. Report of 
the First Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. Washington, D. C.; Federal 
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Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1951, No. 3 vi, 106 pp. 30c. 

*Tompkins, Ellsworth, The Activity Period 
in Public High Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1951, No. 
19. V, 77 pp. 15c. 

>Herlihy, Lester B., Expenditure per Pupil 
in City School Systems, 1949-50. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, Circular No. 292, April 1951. 48 pp. 
25c. 

®McCarthy, Raymond G., Facts about Alco- 
hol. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1951. Life Adjustment Booklet. 49 pp., 40c. 

™cDowell, Nancy E., Your Club Hand- 
book. Chicago: Science Research Associates 
Inc., 1951. Life Adjustment Booklet. 49 pp. 
40c. 

SBailard, Virginia and Strang, Ruth, Ways 
to Improve Your Personality. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. ix, 
249 pp., $2.40. 

®Adams, Clifford R., Preparing for Mar- 
riage. A Guide to Marital and Sexual Adjust- 
ment, New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1951. 256 pp. $3.50. 

10Rathbun, Kenneth C., Working Your Way 
through College. Cambridge, Mass.: Cavalier 
Publishing Company, 1951. 55 pp. $1.25. 

Ross, Helen, Fears of Children. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951. Better 
Living Booklet. 49 pp. 40c. 

12Neugarten, Bernice L., Your Children’s 
Heredity. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1951. 49 pp. 40c. 

18Ginzberg, Eli, Ginsberg, Sol, Axebrad, 
Sidney and Herma, John L., Occupational 
Choice, An Approach to a General Theory. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
viii, 271 pp. $3.75. 

“Occupational Outlook Handbook. Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations for 
Use in Guidance. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Bulletin No. 998 (Revision No. 
940) 1951 Edition. XV, 576 pp. $3.00. 

15Careers in Mental Health. Bethesda, 
Md.; Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, National Institute of Mental Health, 
1950. P.H.S. Publication No. 23, Mental 
Health Series No. 5. 19 pp. 15c. 

16Ewing, Harold W. (editor), Coumseling 
for Church Vocations. Chicago: The Metho- 
dist Publishing House. 52 pp. 25c. 

1TFyture Teachers of America. Eleventh 
Yearbook, 1951. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association of the United States, 
1951. 292 pp. 

18Employment Opportunities for Student 
Personnel Workers in Colleges and Universities. 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Department of La- 
bor, 1951. 26 pp. 

19Coon, Beulah 1. Home Economics in Col- 
leges and Universities of the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1951. Home Economics 
Education Series No. 26, vi, 58 pp. 20c. 

20McCracken, Henry Noble, The Hickory 
Limb. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. 212 pp. $2.75. 

*1Hawthorne, Edward L., Fund-Raising for 
the Small College. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. X, 251 pp. 

22Facilities for Four-Year College Education 
in the State of New York. Report of the Joint 
Survey of 1950. Albany: Fort Orange Press, 
1951. 71 pp. 

*8Story, Robert C. Residence and Migration 
of College Students, 1949-1950. Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
1951. VI, 61 pp. 35c. 

*4Womersley, Wilfred, Working Wonders 
with Words. A Practical Guide to Effective 
Speaking. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1951. 285 pp. $3.50. 

*5Strauss, Bert and Frances, New Ways to 
Better Meetings. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1951. 177 pp. $2.95. 





Secondary School Exchange 


Means of Developing Better Social Standards 


DOROTHEA VON BERG 


One of the functions of deans, girls’ 
vice principals, and counselors is to 
improve social standards. These per- 
sonnel workers are constantly looking 
for and trying new procedures. 

Miss Catherine Humbargar, Vice 
Principal, Edison High School, Stock- 
ton, California, thinks that the prob- 
lems of group living have not in- 
creased in number since World War 
II, but have come more clearly into 
focus. 

To California have come many peo- 
ple who called Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines their native land. 
Their sons and daughters in the class- 
rooms are moving in a school world 
with the sons and daughters of the 
‘migrant from the dust bowl,’ of the 
sharecroppers of the South, of the 
skilled industrial workers who came 
to the West Coast during the war, and 
of the native Californians. In these 
young people the schools must help to 
develop a social understanding and 
sensitivity —a fuller realization that 
though their origins are different they 
are all alike in being American citi- 
zens. Social consciousness can be de- 
veloped through various media of 
communication. To catch the eye of 
the teen-age public, Edison High 
School uses posters, pictures, bulletin 
board displays, placards, and slogans. 
Fortunately, the students have as 
faculty advisers, teachers who are 
alive to the value of art as a medium 
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of communication. By this indirect 
method pupils are taught fair play, 
respect for others’ rights and proper- 
ty, respect for public property, a sense 
of justice, self-discipline, group par- 
ticipation, and esthetic values. 

Edison High School has a student 
government, a student congress, and 
a student court. These formulate the 
school rules and regulate the student 
body. Since the school paper is of 
necessity small, and editions few be- 
cause of cost, campaigning for school 
elections is not carried on through the 
press but by means of posters. As the 
campaign proceeds, the posters become 
more novel. Limitations as to number 
and size of the campaigning materials 
are placed upon candidates by their 
student council. The posters must be 
attached in an approved manner to 
the walls of the halls and corridors. 
(Gummed tape is allowed, but no 
nails or other materials which deface 
property can be used.) The teacher- 
counselors enter into the spirit of the 
elections and help the students to 
choose good cartoons, apt slogans, 
catchy phrases, and appropriate colors. 
No posters which belittle an opponent 
or use sexy pictures or vulgar language 
have ever been made. One of the 
pleasing features of the campaigns is 
the due respect which the students pay 
to the rights of their candidates. For 
the first time this spring some posters 
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were defaced by pencil marks. The 
students condemned such practices, 
and turned the offender over to the 
dean for a talk on fair play. 

In addition to campaign posters 
fostering fair play, pupils make pos- 
ters for social events, social activities, 
P.T.A. meetings, and civic projects. 
Thus it is easy to attract students’ at- 
tention to the beautiful displays in the 
library which are usually set up by 
the student library assistants, under 
the supervision of the librarian. Good 
books, notices of timely events, and 
fine pictures are exhibited without fear 
of loss. The cafeteria manager with 
the help of the art department makes 
the dining rooms attractive with pos- 
ters on diet, future menus, and plans 
for the care of the cafeteria. These 
teach good eating habits, good table 
manners, and develop in students the 
habits of choosing food quickly and 
having change ready for the cashier. 
Posters and cartoons made by the Fu- 
ture Nurses’ Club help to keep the 
student body aware of good appear- 
ance, consideration of others, the needs 
of the blood bank, and the importance 
of quick action in First Aid. 

The classroom teachers have large 
cork bulletin boards which broaden 
their opportunities to teach democracy. 
The library furnishes catalogues of 
available pictures. Upon request the 
librarian-assistants and the librarian 
will help the teacher mount pictures 
on colored paper. 

Because the school makes so much 
use of posters, it was easy for the dean 
of boys to secure the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the Key Club (a school 
service club sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club) to distribute posters for the 
school bond campaign. These posters 


were skillfully placed throughout the 
city; the school did not receive one 
complaint with regard to the conduct 
of the boys who did the volunteer 
work. 

In these ways the school is mak- 
ing its students aware of the commu- 
nity’s need for good citizens. In plant- 
ing the seed of good social standards 
“one picture is worth ten thousand 
words.” 

Preparation for homemaking, fam- 
ily life, and employment receive seri- 
ous thought in Humes High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee, because only a 
small number of students go to col- 
lege. Miss Eleanor Richmond, Vice- 
Principal, writes that the school tries 
to show ideals to the students who 
want “something better than they 
have known.” One means is large- 
scale picture buying for the school, 
with money coming from the general 
fund, senior class funds, and as a gift 
from the P.T.A. The wood-shop 
class frames the pictures in woods se- 
lected by the upper-grade art stu- 
dents. Since everyone has a hand in 
the project even pupils not enroled 
in art classes go to see the exhibits 
planned for young people by Mem- 
phis’ excellent art gallery. 

In selecting the pictures the stu- 
dents are tactfully guided by the art 
teachers to value most the work of the 
masters showing the cooperative ef- 
fort of -human beings — plowing, 
weaving, practicing music, selling, eat- 
ing, engaging in sports, worshipping. 
The pictures on the walls, “the silent 
faculty,” are increasing in number, and 
the faculty is improving in ability to 
help students enjoy the pictures. Out- 
door scenes still predominate. The 
seven pictures in the principal’s office 
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illustrate the national ideals of our 
country; those in the assistant princi- 
pal’s office show work and the results 
of work in many times and in many 
lands. A math teacher who loves the 
western mountains has filled her walls 
with peaks, streams, and deserts sug- 
gesting national resources to be opened 
up, roads and bridges still to be built. 
A biology teacher who is particularly 
successful in leading her students to 
the outdoors has given a central place 
to the “Spring Dance” of Frans Von 
Stuck. Pictures of people working to- 
gether and enjoying each other’s com- 
pany are hung in the two study halls, 
and happy relations exist in the room 
where “Madonna of the Chair” is on 
the front wall. An English teacher 
successful in stimulating composition 
has put before her pupils three pic- 
tures by Cezanne, Sisley, and Pisarro. 

Mrs. Richmond makes good use of 
postcard reproductions. Their great 
advantage is that the cost is only nom- 
inal and one can say, “Take it with 
you if you would like to look at it 
again sometime.” To a restless girl 
fretted by the least restriction, the 
Chapu statue of Joan of Arc speaks of 
steadiness in preparation for a goal, of 
thoughtful control of resolution, of 
seriousness of purpose. One girl, after 
looking at a sepia card of “Miss Elea- 
nor Urquhart” by Raeburn, said, “I’m 
going to keep this where I can look 
at her. She just looks so nice.” 

To a girl whose behavior with her 
escort had been quite offensive a small 
print of Renoir’s “La Danse a La 
Ville” brought home the elegance, the 
love and honor, the human dignity of 
the social relation. She remarked, 
““He’s not pawing her, is he? This is 


the most beautiful picture I’ve ever 

seen in my life.” 

A fourteen-year-old girl filled with 
self-pity because of poverty and hard 
work was not helped by being told, 
“Other girls have had just the same 
problem.” But when the dean held 
up a postcard of Doris Lee’s “Thanks- 
giving,” the girl said, laughing, 
“That’s just the way it is at our house 
all the time.” 

In personal conferences a picture 
relevant to the situation helps to give 
some perspective on the problem. 

In the social guidance program of 
the Pawtucket junior high schools, 
these films are used during the study 
of the following units: 

Social Fitness 
How Do I Look? 
Courtesy Counts 

Social Growth 
All Round Boys and Girls 
School Service—a Preparation for Future 

Service 
Taking My Part in the Family 

Social Attitude 

Our Class Officers 


Etiquette in a Restaurant 
The School Dance 


By securing the confidence of the 
students the staff made a great im- 
provement in Logan High School, 
Logan, West Virginia. Mrs. Anne 
Maynard, Dean of Girls, testifies that 
the process takes a great deal of time, 
thought, energy, a positive point of 
view, and devotion to high ideals. 

“My mother won’t let me come. 
She says the school affairs are not fit 
for me to attend.” This startling re- 
mark aroused concern over social 
standards in the school. An investiga- 
tion showed that in some cases the 
school was getting blamed for the 
conduct of social affairs attended by 
high school students but not sponsored 
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by the high school. Conversations 
with students revealed their desire and 
need for social activity in connection 
with their school life. 

The school serves a large commu- 
nity with a total population of about 
40,000; busses bring students from 
many smal] coal mining communities, 
as far away as nineteen miles. To ful- 
fill the students’ need for social life, 
the staff opened the high school gym- 
nasium to clubs and school groups for 
parties and dances. The students’ 
pleasure at this action made them 
more willing to have their recreation 
under school supervision. Then came 
the test. Since responsibility for con- 
duct, attitudes, and standards at school 
activities rested on the school, im- 
provement was imperative. Meeting 
with sophomore students and with the 
upperclass groups, the dean held in- 
formal discussions of activities, man- 
ners, conduct, attitudes, time of clos- 
ing parties, and other things. 

Other meetings were held with 
small groups invited to the dean’s of- 
fice to talk over suggestions or just to 
talk. From these meetings the dean 
gained personal acquaintance with 
the students, establishing a common 
ground for future conversations. As a 
result she received many invitations 
to club socials, and it was seldom that 
she declined one. Although she gave 
no censure or negative criticism at any 
meeting, she always commended good 
things. Any expression of impatience 
or lack of understanding would have 
reduced her opportunities to be of fur- 
ther help. Later, perhaps, in a casual 
moment in the office or hall she could 
kindly point out some displeasing 
thing to an individual girl or to two 
or three who had stopped to talk. The 


splendid spirit of willing cooperation 
in this work of raising social standards 
was a constant source of satisfaction 
and offered a starting point for many 
a conversation. 

As the girls gained confidence in the 
dean they brought more of their prob- 
lems and feelings to her. She never 
failed to point out anything fine that 
had been attempted or accomplished. 
Soon the girls themselves were mak- 
ing suggestions and expressing their 
perplexity over the propriety of cer- 
tain customs of the community. After 
one term of school, chaperones were 
present and a fixed time of closing the 
gymnasium after social affairs was set. 
There were a few questions as to why. 
But most of the students had gradu- 
ally grown in their thinking until they 
realized the value of such a step. 
These students helped others to un- 
derstand. 

With the cooperation of the physi- 
cal education instructor, the dean 
talked often with the tenth-grade 
girls in health classes. The county 
health nurse and others were asked to 
participate. Films were shown on 
health, etiquette, and social living: 
Pattern for Smartness, Life on a Uni- 
versity Campus (Miami University, 
Florida), The Shortest Way Home, 
Strange Hunger, Feeling of Rejec- 
tion, From Tip to Toe, Husky and 
Skinny, Mealtime Can Be Happy, 
The Last. Date, Shy Guy, The Story 
of Menstruation, Junior Prom. 

Boy and girl relationships began to 
improve. As the dean made it a prac- 
tice to appear in the halls during class 
change, she had the opportunity for a 
few words of friendly greeting and 
sometimes a mention of school con- 
duct. ' 
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Four years of constant attention to 
social standards have improved the 
whole atmosphere of the school. 

Social behavior can readily be in- 
corporated in public speaking classes 
because of the techniques used in 
teaching speech. Miss Edith Hutton, 
Director of Guidance in the Pawtucket 
Public Schools, recommends a unit en- 
titled, What to Say When! which was 
used in West Senior High School 
(one thousand students) where every- 
one was required to take public speak- 
ing for one year. 

For teen-age boys and girls who 
are trying their wings in the social 
world, even though the experience 
takes place within the confines of the 
high school, it is most important to 
know what to say when: 


you are introducing one person to another. 

you are responding to an introduction. 

someone has a birthday or an anniversary. 

a friend or classmate has just been in a play. 

someone congratulates you on a job well done. 

you meet your date’s parents for the first time. 

a boy asks a girl to a dance. 

a girl accepts an invitation from a boy to a 
dance. 

the dance is over. 

there is a receiving line at a school dance. 

you greet someone older than yourself on the 
street or in a public place. 

you answer the telephone (at business and at 
home). 

you wish to be of service to someone. 

you are asking permission for a conference, to 
leave school, or permission of any kind. 


These are types of social behavior 
which every student encounters. Any 
teacher of experience can take this idea 
and work it into a novel classroom 
presentation. One way to start is to 
divide the class into pairs. If feasible, 
put a boy with a girl, because it is 
often this combination that causes the 
most embarrassment in everyday life. 
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To each couple assign the task of fig- 
uring out what to say in two different 















































instances; then have the pair actually dix 
perform in class. The procedures can wh 
also be worked into a little skit or the 
play in which all of these social situa- = 
tions arise. The class always has sug- gre 
gestions for variety. as 
All freshmen and sophomores of - 
Proviso Township High School, May- ms 
wood, Illinois, meet with their coun- d 
selor, Miss Ruth Beck, once a week - 
for group guidance. The sophomore -_ 
girls are divided into eleven or twelve — 
groups of about thirty-eight each, cont 
called Personal Planning or Counsel-  °¥” 
ing. book 
The furnishings of the large room § P&S 
in which the girls meet encourages -_ 
friendly informality: window drapes, tify 
pictures, flowers, a radio-record play- § ‘*°S! 
er, 2 bulletin board for Girls’ League V: 
affairs, a small blackboard, and mova- ‘USS! 
ble chairs usually arranged in horse- te 
shoe shape with a short second row on fF 7° 
each side. 
There is no set course for the guid- — 
ance period, no inflexible arrangement * 1 
of units. The counselor assumes re- ff P°° 
sponsibility for presenting a small om : 
body of material some time during the -— . 
year, such as the administration of ess 
tests; but on the whole, what is dis- fa ‘I 
cussed and when it is discussed depend - 
upon the girls. The usual opening 08 
remark for each class is, “What is on ne 
your mind today?” or “Does anyone “? 
have something she would like to ask om a 
about or discuss?” It is not surpris gy ‘#U0n 
; the fe 
ing, of course, that year after year ; 
many of the same topics are suggested red: 
(just as if they had not been settled on 
by last year’s sophomores or by thos . . 
of ten years ago), and the majority af “7 






relate to social behavior. 
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The questions concern the girls’ in- 
dividual experiences, school affairs, 
what they hear about other groups of 
their own or previous years, and some- 
times what the boys are doing in their 
groups. At times sophomore girls need 
assistance in deciding what can appro- 
priately be discussed and in phrasing 
their thoughts and feelings. 

Browsing for a period through the 
dozens of books on adjustment and 
etiquette in the school library helps to 
remove self-consciousness and builds 
confidence as the girls find their very 
own personal problems in a “school” 
book. Sets of books for classroom use, 
personality and social adjustment 
tests, and problem lists help to objec- 
tify a question and lessen the embar- 
rassment of asking it. 

Various techniques are used in “dis- 
cussing” the topics. Sometimes the 
group acts as a committee of the 
whole. On one occasion a girl wanted 
some help on how to act when her boy 
friend’s parents took them to dinner 
at a restaurant. All her classmates 
pooled their information, from their 
own experience, from stories they had 
heard, and from etiquette books. 

Sometimes the problem is presented 
dramatically. The general topic of 
family relationships was at one time 
under consideration. Four girls who 
were especially aroused by some re- 
cent incidents were asked to choose a 
cast and coach them to present the sit- 
uation. The casts practiced briefly in 
the four corners of the room and in 
turn played their parts for group anal- 
ysis. It is interesting to note that some 
girls choose to play their own part, 
others that of the offending member 
of the family, while a few prefer only 
to coach. 


One of the acts was of a girl taking 
her boy friend into the kitchen where 
her mother was baking cookies. While 
standing there in conversation the girl 
put her hands into the pockets of her 
jeans and her mother loudly “bawled 
her out.” The girl had chosen to act 
as the mother and had explained in 
the introduction that her mother al- 
ways acted like that and often embar- 
rassed her with her inconsiderate 
scolding. What should she do? The 
value of this method of guidance in 
social behavior was clear when a mem- 
ber of the group simply and quietly 
asked, “If you knew she would act 
like that when you put your hands in 
your pockets, why would you do it 
when your boy friend was there?” 


Often the group is divided into 
smaller groups of about six each—a 
common technique which has the ad- 
vantage of giving more students the 
opportunity to participate. A set of 
books is distributed, and each small 
group confers to choose an interesting 
topic. In perhaps ten minutes a partic- 
ular chapter is chosen by vote of all. 
(Most books on social behavior need 
not be read chapter by chapter.) In 
one of the best books used at Proviso 
during the past four years, no group 
has ever chosen to start with a chapter 
preceding eight. One of the peren- 
nially popular topics is what makes 
some people unpopular. The general 
topic chosen, each small group has its 
own discussion for about fifteen min- 
utes and chooses a representative to 
report to the others. One of the joys 
for the counselor of this type of guid- 
ance is the rediscovery each time of 
the judgment and wisdom of sopho- 
more girls. 
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In the ninth grade of the Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, High School, all stu- 
dents are required to take civics which 
is divided into two semesters—gov- 
ernment civics and occupational civ- 
ics. The classes are organized by ho- 
mogeneous grouping with a man in- 
structing the boys’ classes and Miss 
Marie Knipfel the girls’. With this 
grouping, it is possible to study the 
vocations of most interest to the group, 
to get an overview of the opportuni- 
ties for employment, to think through 
and plan courses of study for the re- 
maining three years of high school, 
and discuss topics which interest stu- 
dents at this age level. One part of 
the semester’s course emphasizes qual- 
ities necessary for success and the im- 
portance of personality. 

During this period the basic text is 
Brown’s Your Life in a Democracy. 
In connection with the topic, “Your 
Personality and Friends,” personality 
is defined, and the consideration of 
“How We Affect Others: A la Ches- 
terfield,” gives students the opportu- 
nity to discuss courtesy. The girls are 
becoming conscious of the opposite 
sex; and although the boys are not 
much interested as yet, they realize 
that it won’t be long before they need 
to know what to do, how to act, and 
what to say. 

When the students are discussing 
courtesy, The New Century Social 
Conduct Test is given. It is divided 
into four sections: Introductions; 
Dates, Dances, and Parties; Table Et- 
iquette; and Conversation. There are 
126 true-false items in all. In pre- 
senting the test, the examiner tells the 
students that there is no definite score 
to make. Although some of the items 
mentioned are foreign to the students 
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because they have not had the experi- 
ence described, the test is a means of 
determining where students stand in 
relation to other students of their own 
age. The scores of each group are 
combined with the scores for the en- 
tire group. The group median and the 
25th and 75th percentiles are worked 
out. Each student, knowing his own 
score, can find his place in relation to 
the group as a whole. Scores often 
range from 75 to 116. The median is 
usually 96 to 98. The students enjoy 
discussing the questions they have 
missed. Ways of making introduc- 
tions, and of accepting a date or an 
invitation to a dance, are actually prac- 
ticed. Problems of right and wrong 
are discussed very freely. Many ex- 
cellent slides are used as a follow-up 
from time to time. Films are another 
means of actually showing what to do 
or not to do. By means of a good 
bibliography on courtesy and etiquette, 
students are encouraged to get more 
information. 

It is important to gauge the time 
spent on the subject of courtesy; stu- 
dents may become bored by discussions 
that are carried on too long. Remind- 
ers from time to time are more effec- 
tive than formal study lessons. 

Miss Knipfel also suggests forma- 
tion of a C-4 Commission which a for- 
mer principal of the same high school 
organized during the uncertainty and 
insecure years of World War II. Its 
purpose was to give students the need- 
ed encouragement and challenge to 
better their behavior. C-4, the “Com- 
mittee for Courteous and Chivalrous 
Conduct,” is composed of three stu- 
dent representatives from each of the 
four classes, recommended by the fac- 
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ulty adviser of each class. The Com- 
mission is organized with a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and faculty 
adviser. Its responsibility is to adver- 
tise and get across to the student the 
intangible and delicate subject of 
courtesy. 

Many different plans have been 
used successfully. Throughout the 
year, the committee sponsors bulletin 
boards, and puts up throughout the 
building posters depicting rules of 
courtesy. Lists of the committee’s 
suggestions on correct behavior are 
published from time to time in the 
school paper, especially before some 
school function. Quips in the daily 
announcements are occasionally used 
to bring courtesy to the minds of stu- 
dents. Mimeographed folders on cor- 
rect behavior planned by the Commis- 
sion are distributed to the students 
through the homeroom. 

The committee also sponsors a cour- 
tesy week each semester. During this 
time an assembly is presented. One 
| very successful “Truth and Conse- 
quences” program was entitled, Your 
Manners Are Slipping. One of the 
members of the C-4 Commission 
served as master of ceremonies for the 
program. Ten students were asked to 
participate. The contestant was called 
to the microphone and asked a ques- 
tion such as “If a boy is walking down 
the street with two girls, does he walk 
in the middle, on the outside, or on 
the inside?” A bell was rung if the 
contestant failed to answer in a rea- 
sonable time. The emcee then told 
the correct procedure and made com- 
ments to keep up the interest. If the 
question was answered incorrectly the 
emcee read the consequences. The 


consequences followed the idea of the 
original question as closely as possible. 
Students saw correct procedures of 
courtesy. 

The community can be made aware 
of the fact that the school is striving 
to develop a courteous citizenry if the 
C-4 Commission sponsors a program 
on the local radio station. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Social Hours 
in the Tucson Senior High School 
(2900 enrolment) serve the same 
function as the Girls’ League and the 
Boys’ Alliance in other schools. Upon 
enrolment, all girls and boys become 
members of these organizations. Each 
group has officers elected at the an- 
nual student body election, the girls 
voting on their officers and the boys 
on theirs. Each organization has a 
committee consisting of approximately 
fifty students. Students wishing to be- 
come Social Hour committee members 
may place their names on the nomina- 
tion lists as candidates for election. 
Members work individually or in 
groups to do whatever service is need- 
ed. 

Last year, committees undertook to 
write a school handbook on manners. 
The girls’ president appointed a com- 
mittee of boys and girls to suggest 
chapter headings. From headings sub- 
mitted, the committee agreed upon: 
Speech, Clothes, Manners, Grooming, 
Dates; and Personal Habits, Traits, 
Mannerisms, Personality. Then the 
committee, to get the book started, is- 
sued a simple bulletin to the home- 
rooms asking the faculty and students 
to submit their ideas of what should 
be included in a handbook discussing 
the six topics. The bulletin also gave 
simple illustrations of social practices 
that needed correction in the school. 
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The response was spontaneous; home- 
room students and their teachers dis- 
cussed the bulletin and wrote down 
their ideas for the committee. The 
homeroom teachers encouraged sin- 
cere discussion. 

The girls’ and boys’ presidents then 
appointed six joint committees, one 
for each chapter heading, to hold for- 
um discussions on the suggestions sub- 
mitted by the school. Every day for 
six days a discussion was held during 
the noon hour. Here the material 
gleaned from the school was worked 
out for publication. Each day the first 
draft of the chapter discussed was 
typed in full from the outline and 
notes worked out in the forum dis- 
cussions. The entire project was com- 
pleted within four weeks with every 
idea presented coming from the stu- 
dents. Officers read the galley proof 
and named the handbook “Badger Be- 
havior.” The book cost nine cents each 
and were sold for ten cents; the first 
edition of eleven hundred sold out 
quickly. 

Miss Margaret Carr, dean of girls 
of Rogers High School (1320 enrol- 
ment), Newport, Rhode Island, has 
several suggestions for attacking the 
problem of student behavior positive- 
ly through work with groups. 

The high school has one of the few 
Army R.O.T.C. groups in New Eng- 
land, which has grown steadily in its 
enrolment of sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. Through the excellent 
cooperation of its commanding officer, 
the group exerts a strong influence by 
helping the boys to live up to the 
standards of an office and a gentle- 
man. 

For the girls there are two Person- 


ality Development Clubs in the activ- 
ity schedule, one for upperclass, the 
other for lowerclass, sponsored by the 
home economics teachers. They meet 
weekly for fifty-five minute periods 
with speakers, discussions, and demon- 
strations. Among the discussion topics 
covered by speakers and members of 
the group are: voice, manners, good 
grooming (including hair, face, body, 
hands), clothing selection for various 
occasions, and planning a trip. 


Each of the three upper classes has 
both a man and a woman adviser who 
supervise their activities and give so- 
cial advice. Miss Carr credits the al- J 
most flawless behavior at the dances 
to the emphasis on student responsi- 
bility. 

Another group which develops so- 
cial standards is the Hostess Club, a 
group of thirty seniors and juniors. 
They have various functions often 
performed by Service Leagues, such 
as helping visitors and new students 
and serving as ushers and guides for 
Parents’ Night, the annual Music Fes- 
tival, and some civic performances. 
Each year they give a party for trans- 
fer students. A discussion of such 
things as selecting pourers, watching 
for those not served or engaged in 
conversation, and introducing people, 
precedes the party. Two years ago 
this club initiated a tea for the faculty, 
taking over all responsibility. With 
everyone having a definite share of 
work, the event is a great success. 

The dean enjoys the time spent 
with these girls; she can establish a 
truly friendly relationship and give a 
generous share of the praise every girl 
really cherishes from her teachers, to 
whom she looks for social standards. 
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Although the emphasis is often on big 
occasions, Miss Carr feels that the lit- 
tle things are best taught by example, 
and that a few “pardon me’s” and 


“thank you’s” judiciously used, to- 
gether with some individual confer- 
ences, can set a tone which most ado- 
lescents will struggle to uphold. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


ProGRAMS OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
Necro COLLEGES 


Since World War II there has been 
an increased impetus towards the de- 
velopment of guidance services on the 
campuses of the country. There are 
many factors which have contributed 
to this, among them the Veterans’ 
Guidance Centers. These Centers 


widely located on college campuses 


and in the nearby communities, did a 
great deal in pointing up both the me- 
chanics and values of such services. A 
very tangible evidence of this in- 
creased recognition of the importance 
of programs of guidance, is the steady 
development and broadening of per- 
sonnel services in colleges where lit- 
tle had previously been done. Many 
of the Negro colleges in the United 
States are in this group where there is 
so much activity in the developing of 
such services. 


Mr. R. D. Russell of North Caro- 
lina College, Durham, sent out a 
questionnaire to fifty-six sister institu- 
tions to determine the extent and 
breadth of this development. His sur- 
vey did indicate a trend toward the in- 
clusion of organized guidance services 
in the over all planning of these Ne- 
gro colleges. He also pointed out 
that the location of a V.A. center on 


the campus did much to influence the 
planning of the program on his cam- 
pus.” 

These programs are developing 
with many similarities to programs on 
other campuses of the same size and 
general location. In addition, howev- 
er, there are certain individual prob- 
lems that are real challenges to this 
group of deans. Miss Marion Wright 
of Howard University has pointed up 
some of these in her discussion of the 
educational and cultural needs of Ne- 
gro children and youth. Although 
they have the same basic needs as oth- 
er children, because of the marginal 
status of these young people they 
have additional needs to be met if they 
are to realize the general purposes of 
society and education. Negroes suffer 
not only from the disabilities of young 
people in lower socio-economic stra- 
tum but they are, generally, further 
handicapped by certain special dis- 
criminations such as substandard edu- 
cational . provisions, exclusion from 
many cultural opportunities open to 
white persons. Miss Wright empha- 
sizes the real need for special voca- 
tional help within this group.” 

These problems are further empha- 
sized by Dean Hilda Davis of Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Alabama. 
The most pressing problem that the 
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students of this college present is “the 
conditioning which minority group 
status in a discriminatory society has 
placed upon them.” Although the 
students of Talladega come from 
twenty-three states, ranging from Cal- 
ifornia to Massachusetts, the largest 
number come from the southeastern 
states. “Very few of these students 
from the southeastern states have had 
library facilities available to them, not 
even a good school library, to say 
nothing of a town public library. 
Their cultural opportunities have been 
limited. All too frequently these stu- 
dents are members of families who are 
disfranchised, so that they have little 
knowledge of practical political proce- 
dures. They have been taught that 
Negroes are inferior to white people, 
that they should patiently ‘accept their 
place in society, and be grateful for 
whatever is done for them’. The re- 
sult is that many of the students lack 
self-confidence in their ability and in 
Negroes in general; at the same time 
they fear and distrust white people.” 
Entering students frequently check 
“Belonging to a Minority Group” on 
the Ross-Mooney Problem check list, 
as a pressing problem. 

The task of helping the students to 
overcome such conditioning is the con- 
cern of the whole college, not just of 
the personnel department. Both the 
curriculum and extra-class activities 
attempt to contribute to this end. The 
College from its beginning has main- 
tained an interracial faculty and staff 
which share residence halls and din- 
ing facilities on an integrated basis. 
Students have frequently confided to 
faculty and student friends that their 
first pleasant experiences with Cauca- 
sians had occurred at Talladega Col- 


lege. Several times a white student 
has exchanged with a Talladega Col- 
lege student on a term or year basis. 
Since the inception of the program, 
Cornell College in Iowa and Cedar 
Crest College in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, have participated. 

Talladega College has a College 
Council, the policy-making body of 
the College, which consists of admin- 
istration, faculty and students and 
gives all of the students an opportu- 
nity to participate in democratic gov- 
ernment. The Council has set up the 
Off-Campus Contacts Committee to 
administer a fund of $1,000, in an ef- 
fort to widen the cultural horizons of 
the students. “Groups of students un- 
der the sponsorship of faculty mem- 
bers receive grants-in-aid for trans- 
portation to other cities for education- 
al and cultural experiences denied 
them in Alabama.” Considerable ef- 
fort is made to have the students par- 
ticipate in various national conferences 
and projects as Y.W.C.A. camps, 
church camps, Students-in-Industry 
projects and those organized by such 
groups as the American Friends Ser- 
vice Commission. “Although it is im- 
possible to assign to any particular 
process the credit for the changes in 
the students’ attitudes and behavior, 
the personnel deans and others who 
try to evaluate the students, see them 
develop a sense of social responsibil- 
ity, race pride, and self-confidence as 
they also gain knowledge in more aca- 
demic areas.” 

Dean Louise M. Latham of North 
Carolina College at Durham writes 
that “One of the rather pressing prob- 
lems we face is in helping students 
find sufficiently varied social and rec- 
reational activities. Perhaps in this 
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area the pattern of segregation is felt 
most keenly by the students. Our 
great need in trying to solve this prob- 
lem is a student union building. At 
present we attempt to partially meet 
the need through recreation rooms in 
the women’s residence halls where co- 
ed informals are held in the evening.” 
In connection with student govern- 
ment, senior women are serving as 
special counselors to freshman women. 
“We feel that both student leadership 
and counseling have been improved 
through this technique.” The college 
has recently organized a system of fac- 
ulty freshman advisers. This year, for 
the first time, there is a clinical psy- 
chologist on the guidance staff. “This 
enables us to render some service to 
students with significant emotional 
problems . . . the need has been one 


of our pressing problems during the 
past three years . . . only a part-time 
service but the person is trained to test 
and give psychotherapy.” The guid- 
ance and personnel program at North 
Carolina College is administered by a 
staff which includes a dean of men, 
dean of women, guidance counselor, 
part-time clinical psychologist, part- 
time vocational counselor. 

There will be further discussion to 
round out the general picture of guid- 
ance programs in the Negro colleges, 
in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


1Russell, R. D., “Guidance Development in 
Negro Colleges,” Occupations, 28: 25-27, 
Oct., 1949. 

2Wright, Marion T., “Some Education and 
Cultural Problems and Needs of Negro Chil- 
dren and Youth,” J. of Negro Educ., 19: No. 
3, 310-321, 1950. 





UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION SERVICE 


Established last year by the Committee on International Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the United Nations Education Service has this month published the first 
of its bi-weekly newsletters, UNIT (United Nations Information for Teachers). Containing 
first-hand information on the UN and other international activities, UNIT gives practical 
suggestions to teachers and lists books, pamphlets, audio-visual materials, conferences and 
other activities relating to the UN. 

In addition to publishing UNIT, the United Nations Education Service will select and 
distribute kits, pamphlets, audio-visual materials and other publications of national and 
international organizations suitable for teachers and students; prepare spot studies, reports, 
and handbooks for school observances of such special events as UN Day; and will offer direct 
assistance such as replies to inquiries, arrangements to visit the UN, and information on 
teacher exchange. A permanent representative will be at ‘the UN to assist in carrying out 
these purposes. 

Complete information about how to subscribe to this important and unusual service 
to schools can be obtained from the United Nations Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Ruth O. McCarn, President of NADW, has 
been appointed to the newly created Advisory 
Committee to the Assistant Administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst. The Committee will 
assist Mrs. Whitehurst in the development of 
plans for women’s participation in civil de- 
fense throughout the country. 

Virginia Kirkbride, Director of Women’s 
Activities, George Washington University, is 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee 
for Altrusa International. 

Mabel Winston, Dean of Women and Reg- 
istrar, Southern Oregon College, is president 
of the Oregon Education Association. 

Helen Pritchard, formerly vice principal at 
the Hartford (Conn.) Public High School, is 
now living at 804 West Windsor St., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

On invitation from the NEA Commission on 
Safety Education, NADW is participating in 
a joint project with the Commission the pur- 
pose of which is to explore the problem of 
fire in the college environment (with special 
reference to residence halls), and to develop 
suggestions and recommend measures that 
will help reduce the number and severity of 
fires on college and university campuses. Rep- 
resenting NADW on the joint committee, 
which met in Washington November 28, 29, 
and 30, 1951, are Helen Schleman, Purdue 
University; Mary Gordon, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Florence Thompson, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

The official representatives of NADW to the 
Conference on Women in the Defense Decade, 
sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and held in New York City September 
27-28, 1951, were Eunice Hilton, Syracuse 
University; Florence Myers, George Washing- 
ton High School, New York City, and Mar- 
garet Stephenson, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
The formal proceedings of this unique and 
stimulating meeting will be published later in 
the year by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Immediately available is a 14-page pam- 
phlet, A New Design for the Defense Decade, 
an on-the-spot summary written by Margaret 
Culkin Banning. Copies are available at 15c 
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each, with a discount for quantity orders, 
from the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Ruth Beck, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, IIl., was NADW’s representative at 
a dinner meeting sponsored by the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth, held in Chicago October 30, 1951. 

NADW members representing the Associa- 
tion at presidential inaugurations at various 
institutions during the Fall of 1951 were: 

Christine Conaway, Dean of Women at Ohio 
State University and Vice President of 
NADY, at the inauguration of President 
Blair Knapp, Denison University, Octo- 
ber 12. 

Helen B. Caine, Dean of Students, West- 
ern College for Women, at the inaugura- 
tion of President Edmund Kase, Western 
College, October 13. 

Mary Houston Davis, Executive Director, 
Finch Junior College, at the inauguration 
of President Roland R. DeMarco of Finch 
Junior College, November 2. 

Karen Carlson, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, at the inauguration of 
President Richard Harvill, University of 
Arizona, November 16. 

Marguerite Wickenden, Dean of Women, 
Ripon College, at the centennial celebra- 
tion of Ripon College, November 6. 

Hilda R. Russell, formerly Dean of Fresh- 
man Girls at the Cambridge High and Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass., retired from her 
position on June 30, 1951. 


Marion Wolcott, Dean of Students at Black- 


burn College, Carlinville, Ill., was married on 
August 25, 1951 to Mr. Martin J. Plotnik, 
head of the department of economics at Black- 
burn College, Mrs. Plotnik is continuing in 
her position as dean of students. 

June Linderman, Girls Counselor, Evanston 
(Ill.) Township High School, was married on 
August 5, 1951, to Mr. Donald E. Raffeto. 


In MeEmMorRIAM 


Helen A. Shuman, formerly Dean of Wom- 
en at Southern Illinois University, died on 
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April 26, 1951. As a tribute to her memory 
the University is setting up a memorial fund 
for the Helen A. Shuman scholarship. 


News or STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Three state associates—Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Florida—have held workshops during re- 
cent months. This kind of meeting has popu- 
lar appeal and promises to become a regular 
part of the yearly calendar for these groups. 

The spring workshop for the Oklahoma 
Deans was held at the University of Oklahoma 
April 6, 1951. Areas of interest were estab- 
lished through a questionnaire sent with the 
invitations. After a coffee hour at the home 
of the president of the University, the group 
divided into high school and college sections. 
The high school discussion was led by Mrs. 
Kate B. Corey, Dean of Girls at Bristow High 
School and Junior College, on “Co-operation 
between High Schools and Colleges in Pre- 
paring Girls for College.” The college group, 
under the leadership of Dean Julia Lee Haw- 
kins, Oklahoma College for Women, discussed 
“Developing a Program of Self-Discipline and 
Growth in Personal-Social Responsibility,” 
and “Supervising Participation of Students in 
Government of their own Group Life.” The 
sections met together to hear Dr. John Kelt- 
ner, chairman of the National Discussion 
Foundation, who led the group in a lively 
exploration of “Guidance and Group Method” 
with emphasis on the group dynamics ap- 
proach. 

The fifth Annual Work Conference for 
Counselors of Youth in School and Commu- 
nity, for Counselors in High Schools, Deans 
of Women, Residence Hall Directors, Resi- 
dent Hostesses, and Sorority Chaperons, was 
held under the auspices of the University of 
Texas and the Texas Association of Deans of 
Women at the University of Texas June 19-22, 
1951. The participants divided into two 
groups, each of which met each morning for 
four days. Careful evaluation was made at 
the end of the four-day period, providing 
fruitful suggestions for the next workshop 
which will be held in the summer of 1952. 
The group whose topic was “Residence Hall 
Living as Education” ranged in its discussion 
from nutrition and meal planning, furniture 
and fabric selection and upkeep, and in-serv- 
ice training of staff to the importance of mak- 
ing students’ experiences in residence halls a 


real contribution to their education. At the 
final session, a sociodrama, “Do’s and Don’ts 
for Supervisors of Student Residences,” was 
presented by a group of University women 
students. The second group studied such top- 
ics as orientation, group guidance (including 
intercultural groups), desirable personality 
characteristics of the counselor, and the clini- 
cal approach to behavior problems. Evening 
meetings provided lectures by specialists in 
the fields of counseling, psychiatry, and inter- 
cultural relationships. Afternoons were left 
free for recreation and entertainment. 

“Women’s Role in Education” was the 
theme of the Fall Conference of the Michigan 
State Association of Deans of Women and 
Counselors of Girls, held at Michigan State 
College October 5-6, 1951. The Conference 
began with a report from the Conference on 
Women in the Defense Decade given by Sarah 
Van Hoosen Jones, member of the Michigan 
State Board of Agriculture. Dean Deborah 
Bacon of the University of Michigan spoke 
on “Women’s Role—We Assume Responsibil- 
ity,” and the final address was given by Judge 
Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, Ohio, speaking 
on “Women’s Role—We Start Today.” Dean 
Audrey Wilder of Albion College was Pro- 
gram Chairman. 

Meeting in Des Moines November 1-2, 1951, 
the Iowa State Association of Deans of Wom- 
en and Advisers of Girls chose as their theme 
“Counseling in Confused and Bewildering 
Times.” One of the general sessions provided 
a panel discussion on “Moral and Ethical Re- 
sponsibilities in a Changing World,” with rep- 
resentatives from the schools, the home, and 
the community serving on the panel. Dr. F. 
R. Wollaeger, Psychologist at the Upper Pe- 
ninsula Children’s Center, Marquette, Mich., 
spoke on “Aspects of Child Growth in Home 
and School with Emphasis on the Adolescent 
Period.” Dean Evelyn Gardner of Grinnell 
College led-a discussion on “Problems and 
Possibilities in Organizing the Social Staff 
of Women’s Dormitories.” 

New officers of the Kansas Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls are 
Helen I. Snyder, Counselor for Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mildred Skinner, Dean of Women, 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Jean Reiss, Girls Counselor, 
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Hutchinson Senior High School, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Chicago Suburban Deans, a local or- 
ganization founded in 1927, now has members 
from 37 schools. The members are those es- 
pecially active in guidance work with girls, 
regardless of title or teaching position. Co- 
existent with this group and one of its proj- 
ects is the Suburban High School Girls Con- 
ference, which has met yearly since 1927. 

From her job as Director of Residence and 
part-time teacher of Voice, Sociology and Eng- 
lish in the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, Mrs. Estella Allen Striplin writes 
that her counselees include those from the 
Moslem and Druse faiths, as well as those 
from many Christian denominations. Teach- 
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ing and nursing are the preferred careers for 
women. Through them the younger genera- 
tion can not only achieve the much desired 
freedom from the rigid restrictions of the 
family circle but also make a greatly needed 
contribution to the welfare of the home com. 
munity. The interest in American customs, 
foods, equipment and recipes runs high. But 
even in the social gatherings the conversation 
invariably turns to family and community and 
even national problems which youth in Leba- 
non cannot escape. Wives and mothers and 
sisters are becoming more and more health 
and education conscious and the American 
University, through its policies and curricula 
is playing an important part in solving cur- 
rent problems. 





NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


After five years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new field of 
training leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for developing effective groups, 
the National Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold an expanded four-week 
summer laboratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from June 
22 through July 18. 

During the past five years three-week laboratory sessions were held. The four-week 
laboratory plan results from increased knowledge of group development and additional 
knowledge about methods of training in human relations. 

Persons involved in 


Approximately 100 applicants will be accepted for this session. 
problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in any field 
are invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the existence 
and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group. This is organized so that 
each trainee group of 15-20 persons is enabled to use its own experience as a laboratory 
example of group development. Group skills of analysis and leadership are practiced by 


the use of role-playing and observer techniques. Concentrated clinics give training in the 
skills of the consultant and the trainer in human relations skills. There is also opportunity 
to explore the role of the group in the larger social environment in which it exists. 

The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods is an impor- 
tant part of the training, and the use of research tools which are within the range of the 
Laboratory training program are incorporated in the curriculum. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan, with the 
cooperation of the universities of Chicago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, Antioch College, 
Teachers College Columbia University, and other educational institutions. Its year-round 
research and consultation program is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. For further information write to the NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





